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For the Companion. 
THE BOW-ARROW CIUB. 
By ©. A. Stephens. 


Boys sometimes wonder why Indians are able 
to kill deer and other large game with their 
bows, while those that white boys make will 
hardly knock over a frog, unless the arrow is 
within a rod of his back. 

One morning last fall, the writer met in the | 
road several boys from eight to twelve years old, 
who had each of them a bow-gun, of which they | 
seemed quite proud, 

“What now, boys?’ I said. | 

“Hunting squirrels,” replied two or three of | 
them at once. 

Curious to see how well they would shoot, I 
pinned a slip of note-paper upon a board and set | 
it twenty feet away, and then offered a dime to| 
the boy who would hit it at the first shot. They | 
were very confident they could hit the paper, and | 
each of the five lads shot an arrow atit. Every | 
one missed the target. There were some blank | 
looks, Then, with a little bravado, they tried to 
find an excuse for their failure. 

“OQ, well, never mind the excuses, boys, try 
again,” I said. 
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They did try again, but not an arrow touched | about two inches long. At the other end of the 


the mark; and I was obliged to bring the papered 
board five feet nearer before they were successful. 
One little fellow seemed somewhat impressed by 
this lack of skill; for as they went on, he turned 
back a roguish eye, and asked me if I didn’t 
pity the poor squirrels. 

Probably not one ina hundred of my boy 
readers would have had better success than these 
lads. There are several reasons for this conjec- 
ture. In the first place, the bows generally used 
by boys are of bad quality. The Indians are 
skilful in the art of making this kind of weapon. 
They can form strong, elastic bows out of very 
indifferent timber. From earliest boyhood they 
are trained to skill and strength in the use of the 
bow. Beyond this training, they also have what 
scientific men call an inherited faculty, which 





arrows, close to the notch, we lashed with thread 
light feathers from the tail of a blue-jay. These 
arrows were just two feet long, and the shafts of 
them were not larger round than a pipe-stem. 

For bowstrings we at first used an old fishline, 
and afterwards strings of leather; but the linen 
strings were the best, only they soon wore out. 

I recollect that our first target was the round 
cover of a quart berry box. It was set up forty 
feet from the “scratch” on the ground, where we 
placed the toe of the left foot. For awhile we 
did not hit it often at this distance. It took 
some little time to learn to hold our bows verti- 
cally, and to take aim, making the proper allow- 
ance for the drop of the arrow in the air. 

As is always the case in learning any thing, 
some of us became skilful sooner than others. 





means a faculty that they have received from | 


their fathers, and which has been developed by 
centuries of training in forest life. The children 
of civilized parents have no such natural gift. 

But the art of handling a bow skilfully can be 
cultivated, and there is no better schooling for 
the education of the eye and the hand, than that 
found in the practice of archery. ‘ 

And now I will tell you the story of the Bow- 
Arrow Club, a society of which the writer was a 
member at the age of eleven. An itinerant party 


of basket- making Indians first suggested the gan to wane, and the club would no doubt have prodigious force. The dry hemlock limb was 


forming of the club to several of my companions, 


by selling us for ten cents apiece, some curiously- | but for an unexpected event. There was board- | 


curved little bows of white ash, with tiny arrows 
tomatch. Even with these small playthings the 
Indian boys showed great dexterity. They were 
almost certain to hit, at twelve paces away, one 
of the old-fashioned red cents of those days. 

The sight of their skill roused a spirit of emu- 
lation in some half-a-dozen of the boys of the 
neighborhood. We practiced hours each day, in 
curenthusiasm. Soon we became discontented 
With these toy bows, bought of the Indians, and 


Wanted larger ones. The red-skins had left the | cottage by the lake, was rather to enjoy the beau- | 


town. Thrown upon our own resources of inven- 
tion, we decided to make new bows of white ash, 
that would be four feet long. 

Our attempt was a complete failure. The bows 

ad no spring to them. They would scarcely 
throw the arrows twenty feet. After one trial 
we threw them away. 

Cedar was the wood we next selected. An old 
fence rail furnished material for six bows. Each 
Was to be four feet and a half long. Dry cedar, 


€xposure to a fire. 


Rufe Hanley was the first who could be sure to 


| hit the box cover at forty feet; and I may here | 


| remark that Rufus was a rather dull scholar at 

| school. The distance at which the target was 
placed was increased to sixty feet. Still Rufe 
could hit it in almost every attempt, while the 
other boys failed frequently. These cedar bows, 

| made half-round and oiled, would throw our ar- 

| rows nearly one hundred feet, with a drop of 

| less than two feet. 

| At this stage of our practice, our interest be- 


| shared the fate of most other boyish schemes, 


|ing in the neighborhood during that autumn a 
| middle-aged lady from Richmond, Va., named 
| Walcott. She was a woman of culture and of 
considerable wealth, and was related to Tom Ed- 
| wards, who was a member of our club. 

It was said that she was boarding in town on 
| account of her health, which was not good. But 
her fair, jolly face, by no means indicated ill 
health; and I am inclined to the belief that her 


| motive in spending so many weeks in the little 


| tiful New England autumn, with its bright pan- 
| orama of ever-changing colors. I recollect that 
she used to take long walks in the forest, and to 
paddle a birch canoe about the lake. 
One day Mrs. Walcott, in one of her walks, 
approached the spot where we were shooting at 
| our target. Seeing how interested we were, she 
| stopped, and seemed greatly to enjoy our rivaly, 
| laughing and chatting merrily as she watched 
/our efforts. Close practice, she said, would 





When not from too old a tree, is very elastic. teach us to shoot much better; and then she| of the club made its appearance about a week 

he only objection to its use for a bow, is its lia- | langhingly made us a most liberal offer. 
bility to break if it is overdrawn. This fault we | 
remedied by oiling, and then drying the surface | were her words; “I will see then how much you | by one of Billy’s uncles years before, on his re- 


“I want you to practice three weeks,” those 
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I can purchase in the village below, with pow- 
der, shot and percussion caps to go with it.”’ 

This was the offer, and we now fell to practis- 
ing in earnest. Each of us resolved in his heart 
to have the gun. It was no longer a pastime, 
but eager work. Withal, we were a trifle jealous 
of each other, or, at least, should easily have 
grown so had there been any cause. 

Constant every-day practice soon spoiled our 
cedar bows. We had not then learned that a 
bow must always be unstrung after using it, to 
insure its continued elasticity. Each began to 
make new bows, I remember making one of red 
oak, another of “horn-beam,”’ and a third of 
swamp maple. None of them had sufficient elas- 
ticity. No boy of the club succeeded in making 





a bow of the desired elasticity and strength ex- 
cept Nate Hanley. He one day made his appear- 
| ance before the target with one made of a dry 
hemlock limb, from which the bark had seem- 
ingly been worn off by the action of water. This 
bow was nearly five feet long, and the limb from 
which it was made had not been shaved or cut 
down at all, but was just as it grew. 
In discharging an arrow from it, Nate would 
drop on one knee and plant one end of the bow 
firmly in the dirt; then, drawing the notch of his 
| arrow back even with his right ear, let the string 
slip. The arrow thus sped, was thrown with 





| wonderfully elastic. He shot an arrow one hun- 
dred and twenty paces with it that afternoon, by 
way of showing us what he could do. 

The rest of us were in despair. It was no use 
for us to shoot against Nate so long as he used 
that bow. But after triumphing over us one af- 
ternoon, he did a generous thing. 

“Well, fellows,” said he, “if you’ll come with 
me, I’ll show you where I got this; and there’s a 
lot more of ’em, just as good.” 

We were eager enough to accept his manly in- 
vitation. He took us up along the shore of the 
lake where the lumbermen had been felling tim- 
| ber. One of the trees was a second growth hem- 
lock, the top of which had fallen out into the 
lake. Here it had lain several years; and the 
waves at high water, in the spring and early 
summer, had worn the bark from the long 
branches. In the fall the water was low, and 
the branches were left to dry and season. We 
helped ourselves, and each of us made a bow 
from one of these smoothed limbs. 
| But the best bow manufactured by a member 





kind of a tree it was taken from. It had lain 
unused in a garret until it was seasoned, or 
rather hardened, and was more like horn than 
wood, It required a very sharp knife to cut it. 
Out of this hard, dry wood Billy contrived to 
make a bow which was the most powerful I ever 
saw made from wood. It was a few inches less 
than five feet in length. I have seen an arrow 
shot forty rods (forty rods and two paces) with 
it! Billy found it was difficult to get a bow- 
string strong enough to hold it. 

For these new bows we made a new set of ar- 
rows, three feet in length, with blunt, heavy 
heads, and feathered like the others. But we 
soon wanted pointed arrows, and used for the 
points wrought nails, which we purchased at the 
blacksmith’s shop, such as blacksmiths use to 
nail on the shoes of horses. These were about 
three inches long; sharp, and so flexible that 
when doubled they could be readily straight- 
ened. 

We set the heads of these nails into the arrow- 
heads by making a little socket in the wood, and 
driving in two common shingle-nails to hold 
them fast. When expertly done, this made a 
very good arrow-point. The nails added to the 
weight of the arrow-head, and made its course 
through the air still more accurate. 

During the whole three weeks we practised 
with devoted zeal. Ido not believe that it would 
now be possible for me to give such undivided 
attention and heart-interest to any enterprise as 
I gave to that target practice. 

We had all along supposed that Rufe Hanley 
would, perhaps,.be the best marksman, for we 
knew that he thought himself the best. 

The trial day came at last. It was Saturday. 
Mrs. Walcott met us in the afternoon down by 
the lake shore. She brought with her three tar- 
gets, each made of a piece of board four feet 
long, with a circular disk of paper, eight inches 
in diameter, pasted near the top. This white- 
disk had a black spot at the centre, and black 
‘“Sings,”’ two inches apart, circumscribed about it. 

She also brought the prize with her. To our 
eyes it was a most beautiful and wonderful gun. 
I think it likely it may have cost ten or twelve 
dollars. With it was a gay powder-flask, paint- 
ed green, with a green cord and a wonderful 
hollow belt for shot. How our young eyes 
feasted on those equipments! And how this mer- 
ry, kind-hearted lady enjoyed our delight! 

She knew much more of guns than any of us 
boys, for I recollect that she loaded the gun, and 
told us how much powder and shot to use at a 
charge. Furthermore, she instructed us never 
to carry it capped into a house, or to leave it 
loaded where it might be accidentally discharged. 
She said that when we were out gunning to- 
gether, the gun should be carried with the muz- 
zle pointing downward toward the ground. It 
seemed so odd to us that she should know all 
about such things, that I recollect the lesson as 
perfectly as if it were only yesterday. 

And then came the grand trial of our skill. 
We stood with our backs to the sun. The first 
target was set fifty feet in front of us. We were 
to take as much time as we chose, and were each 
to shoot five times at each target. Previously 
each boy had marked his own arrows with the 
initial letter of his Christian name, to prevent 
confusion. This we did with a lead pencil on 
the head of the arrow. 

Mrs. Walcott had a note-book, and entered 
each shot, with the distance it had struck from 
the black spot at the centre of the target. 

Nate Hanley made the first shot, and planted 
his arrow in the paper two inches and a half 
from the “bull’s eye,” as we termed the black 
spot. The rest of us shot in turn five times each. 


Only one, Charley Bartlett, lodged his arrow in 





afterwards in the hands of Billy Murch. It was 
| cut from the staff of a crutch that had been used 


‘have improved; and the boy who at the end of | turn from a voyage to the West Indies. 


Song arrows we made from straight-grained three weeks shoots with the greatest accnracy, | ‘This staff was of some dark brown wood, very 
hite maple, They had rather heavy heads after a fair trial, shall have as nicea shot gun as hard and fine-grained. None of us knew what 


the centre. 
| On taking the average of the five shots at the 
| first target, it was found that Tom Edwards had 
‘done the best. His five shots averaged two inch- 
es and three-quarters from the black spot. 

Only two of the thirty arrows had struck the 
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board outside of the paper. This, at fifty feet, 
must be called close shooting. I remember that 
Mrs. Walcott seemed much surprised and pleased. 
With such force were the arrows sped that the , 
points of many of them pricked through the} 
board, which was of pine, and an inch thick. 

The second target was set at one hundred feet, 
doubie the distance of the first. This time Rufe 
Hanley made the best score. His five shots av- 
eraged five inches and six-eighths from the cen- 
tre of the target. But little Billy Murch’s ar- | 
rows averaged within an eighth of an inch of 
Rufe’s. Eleven of the thirty arrows struck the | 
paper disk at one hundred feet. 

The third target was set at one hundred and | 
thirty fect. Either from his having so good a| 
bow, or from good luck, Billy Murch planted his | 
arrow within less than an inch of the bull’s eye 
at his first shot. That made the rest of us feel | 
a little uncomfortable at the outset. Yet eight of | 
the thirty arrows handsomely stuck in the pa- | 
per disk. Billy made much the best score, how- | 
ever; a wonderful score, in fact. His average | 
was five and a quarter inches from the centre; 
better than Rufe had done at one hundred feet. 

None of the rest of us came within three inches | 
of doing as well. On taking the general aver- | 
age, Billy was found to stand considerably ahead, 
So that no one could say that the gun was not | 
fairly his. I think that none of us envied him | 
his beautiful prize, though of course we would 
each have rejoiced to have won it. | 

As I have said, Mrs. Walcott was surprised at | 
our marksmanship. I remember that she called | 
us her brave archers, and declared she would | 
have to go to war somewhere and take us as her 
body-guard. 

Alas that the terrible war was so nigh which 
set us in deadly array against her and her friends 
in the South. T have since learned that through 
all those sad years of strife, she was an unswerv- | 
ing laborer for the “Lost Cause,” and that she | 
died at last of fever and over work in a Confed- | 
hospital while taking care of sick and 

soldiers. Such unselfish devotion and 
interest in others was her nature. She was a 
noble woman. 

What we did with the bow and arrow, shows 
what a few weeks of patient practice will accom- 
plish. I do not know whether American boys 
of from ten to fourteen years have ever made a 
better score with bow and arrow. If better has 
been done, I would like to hear of it through 
the Companion. 


erate 


wounded 
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MY FIRST CONTRIBUTIONS. 
By Kate Peyton. 

It was an October day in San Francisco. The 
sea-fog was rolling in through the Golden Gate, 
dense and gray, shutting out the cheerful sun. 
My brother Frank and Isat in my little room, 
looking very blankly at one another. To see us 
one would have said that our wits were as foggy 
as the weather, 

Theld in my hand asmall piece of paper. It 
was 2 board-bill that had just been sent in, and 
we had no money to pay it. We sat in silence, 
looking at each other, and doing some solemn 
thinking. We dreaded to discuss our troubles 
and prospects, 

“Sis,” 
be done!” 

“Yes,’’ I echoed, vacantly, “something must 
be done.” 

What must be done, we knew just about as 
well as the “Babes in the Wood.” Frank was 
fifteen and I seventeen, 

“Well, sis,” began Frank again, “don’t you 
worry, anyhow. There’s nothing like trying, 
and I'm going to see if I can’t get a situation in 
astore. Who knows but I can earn enough to 
take care of us both?” 

“Youd 


lear love of a brother! 
teen t 


Going out at fif- 
Then a wild idea 
suddenly took possession of me. I know I must 
have looked illuminated as I spoke. ‘Frank, 
what do you think of my trying to write for the 
papers?” 


o take eare of us both!” 


“Write forthe papers! You’re not old enough. 


Girls can’t write for papers.” 

Now Frank loved me dearly; but everybody 
knows with what a stinging emphasis creatures 
of the male persuasion say “girls”? and “wom- 


said Frank, at length, “something must | 


papers, inking my fingers, and strewing my ta- 
ble with blotted manuscript. Frank grew al- 
most provoked at my absorption, and the way I 
ignored him when he spoke to me. 

“Hillo, sis!’’ he cried, in one of his desperate 
attempts to get my attention; “do you know the 
new way of spelling the word literary ?”’ 

“N—no,”’ I murmured, absently, scribbling 
down a bright thought that I had just caught on 
the wing. 

“Well, there it is,” and he thrust a piece of 
paper before my eyes, on which he had writ- 
ten,— 

“Litter—ary.” 

“That’s the new way,’’ quoth he, mischievous- 
ly. “I intend to have the dictionaries revised.” 

But by the time my manuscript was finished 
Frank was as much interested asI. Indeed, I 
must confess that my own enthusiasm and cour- 
age had now pretty nearly deserted me. The 
reaction destroyed my hopefulness. I knew I 
should fail. 

But my natural obstinacy (before referred to) 
compelled me to venture, in spite of my gloomy 
mood. I wrote a little note to the editor of a pop- 
ular weekly paper, telling him that I did not care 
about “being famous, (°) but would like to write 
for money;” and putting the manuscript into a 
large, official-looking envelope, I sent it to find 
its fate. 

When the next week’s issue of the paper came 
to hand, I was afraid to open it. I gave it to 
Frank, and asked him to look, while I waited 
with fluttering pulse and “’bated breath.” 

Frank scanned column after column, and I 
watched him, my heart sinking lower and lower 
all the time. Finally, turning to the last page, 
his eyes suddenly kindled, and he gave a war- 
hoop which would have done credit to a Modoc. 

“Here you are,” he cried, “large as life!” 

“O Frank!” said I; “you’re not in earnest?” 

“Just look for yourself, then.” 

I did look, and sure enough, there, in plain 
type, was my nom de plume, and underneath it 
the result of my week’s literary struggles. 

Frank and I gave one another a good hug, and 
then we read it all over together, as if we had 
never seen or heard of it before. 

“J tell you,”’ said Frank, “it’s splendid! Why, 
sis, if you keep on, you’ll be a female Dickens!” 

Then, perching on the back of a chair, boy- 
fashion, he looked me over admiringly. 

“Just to think that I should have such an ‘in- 
tellectable’ sister! Won't the boys all envy 
me?” 

At this moment his quick eye caught some- 
thing in the Notices to Correspondents. 

“Hurrah!” said he; “letter in the post-office 
for you. I’m off!’ and away he went, at such 
a boisterous pace that the nervous lady on the 
next floor came running out to see if the “house 
was on fire.” 

In a few minutes Frank came back, with a 
pleasant little note from the editor,—how genial 
editors can be if they choose!—saying that he 
liked my article, and would be pleased to have 
me contribute regularly, at so much per column. 

Of course that was the “proudest moment of 
my life.” 

I continued my contributions, and after a few 
weeks I received another note,—not from the ed- 
itor. It came through the office of the paper I 
wrote for, though. Frank brought it to me one 
evening, with a curious look in his face. 

The superscription was scrawled in a strag- 
gling hand, that resembled the primitive efforts 
of some six-year-old child. I broke the seal 
wonderingly, while Frank sat down beside me 
to share the contents. 

This was the letter: 

GoLp CANON, JAN. —. 

DEAR Miss A.:—When I red yure first artikle in 
the paper, my hart was smote, and every one i've 
red sinks down deeper and deeper, til they’ve got 
down to the bed-rock uv my effeckshuns. i can’t 
work enny more because i'm always thinkink uv 
you, and i'm so konfused that the gold won’t pan 
out no how. my cabin is lonesome, and i'm comin’ 
down to ’Frisco to ce if you won't be mi wife. You 
needn't stopp riting for ive told everybody in the 
camp thet i’m goin’ to hev a litirary wife. 

plese to let me no at wunce where you liv. 
take good kare uv you, so no more at present. 

Yours till deth, 
SONATHAN BLACK. 
ps. i forgot to say that i'm 2 widdower with two 
children but thay won't be enny trubble for ile hire 
a Chinaman to take kare uv them so you kin go rite 
on riting. 

» 32 My first wife wos a Pike woman and she 

couldn’t read nor rite. ikin do both, J.B. 


ile 





en” when they want to ery down our capacity 
I have a spark of obstina- 
cy in my nature, and Frank’s peculiar tone made 
me flame up and assert myself at once. 

“T know they can,’ said I, “for when I was at 
Callistoga Springs I saw a girl, who didn’t look 
a bit older than I, and they said she supported 
herself by writing. I'm going to try, at any 
rate.” 

I did try. 


for doing anything. 


T began that very evening, and for 


Frank’s eyes flamed, and he sprang indignant- 
lly to his feet; but the next instant he turned 
and caught the expression in my face, and burst 
into a laugh which made the roof ring. 





“O sis,’ he said, “if I could just draw the pic- 
ture of you, looking at that letter!”’ | 
| It was too ridiculous! I had to join him, and | 
| we laughed, like the two children we were, until | 
_ the tears ran down our cheeks. 

“Wonldn’t you be a lovely little step-mother?” 


to the children, won’t you? If they only knew 
how you treat me/’’ he added, with a melan- 
choly air. 

And here ends the story of my first contribu- | 
tions. They brought me some money, some fun, | 
a great deal of real pleasure, and two new pet 
names; for now, when Frank wants to tease me, | 
he always calls me “Mrs. Black, No. 2,” or “My 

olored Sister.’’ 

————————_<o-——___—_ 
GIVE AND TAKE. 
Don't ever go hunting for pleasures; 
They cannot be found thus, I know; 


Nor yet fa)l a-digging for treasures, 
Unless with the spade and the hoe! 


t 
The bee has to work for the honey; 
‘The drone has no right to the food; 
And he who has not earned his money 
Vill get from his money no good. 


The ant builds her house by her labor; 
The squirrel looks out for his mast; 

And he who depends on his neighbor 
Will never have friends, first or last. 


In short, ’tis no better than thieving, 
Though thief is a hard name to eall; 
Good things to be always receiving, 
And never to give back at all. 
nh 
For the Companion. 


SALLY GRESH’S SURPRISE PARTY. 


Fanny Raynor received a letter from “up coun- 
try” one morning, just as she was about starting for 
school. 

“Look, mamma!” she cried, throwing down her 
muff and mittens, and flourishing the letter. “I re- 
ally do believe the Brenner girls have written for 
me to come up fora sleigh-ride. May Igo?” And 
without waiting for an answer, she tore open the en- 
velope and read aloud: 


DEAR FANNY :—We want you to be sure and come 
up next Friday to Sally Gresh’s surprise party. The 
sleighing is splendid, and we will have a jolly time. 
Brother Ben will meet you at the station. Coax 
your mamma awful hard, and be sure and come! 

Your affectionate friends, 
BELLE and BETTY. 

“O, mamma, let me! Please?’ and Fanny’s face 
was a picture of piteous pleading. 

“Who is Sally Gresh, and where does she live?” 
asked Mrs. Raynor, smiling at Fanny’s eagerness. 

“JT don’t remember her; but you know she lives in 
that great double stone house on the hill, and her 
father owns half Brennerville,—and I can wear my 
ruffled pink silk, and pink kid boots,—and I guess 
she won’t look nicer than I will!”’ and Miss Fanny 
danced up and down, as she imagined herself eclips- 
ing all the Brennertown belles at Sally Gresh’s sur- 
prise party. ‘I may go, mayn’t I?” shecoaxed. “I 
never went to a country party in my life.” 

“Wait and see what papasays. But if he thinks 
you can go, your pink silk, dear, would look out of 
place at a country party. You can wear your pretty 
new blue poplin; it will be more suitable and much 
warmer.” 

“No, no, no! I must wear my pink silk. Papa 
will say so, too,—I know he will!” and kissing her 
mamma good-by, Fanny ran off to school to tell the 
girls she was going “up country, to a surprise par- 
ty.” 

And sure enough, the next Friday morning Miss 
Fanny Raynor was excused from school, and with 
her father, started for Brennertown, 

It was a pretty ride, through a great hilly upland 
country. It was snow-covered now; but dotting the 
landscape here and there were warm, comfortable- 
looking red brick honses and barns, suggestive of 
hospitality and good cheer. Reaching the little vil- 
lage station at noon, they found “Brother Ben” and 
the two girls in the large double sleigh, awaiting 
them. 

“O Fanny, I’m so glad you’ve come!”’ cried Belle. 
“We're going to have sucha nice time. It’s to bea 
real surprise. Sally doesn’t know a word of it; and 
she will be so pleased and happy.” 

“What did you bring?” asked Betty. 

“My pink ruffled silk and kid boots,” answered 
Fanny, with some pride. 

The two girls looked at one another, and Fanny 
quite made up her mind that her finery must startle 
the Brennertown belles, when even the bare men- 
tion of her dress caused Belle and Betty to look so 
surprised, 

They drove up the long lane now, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Brenner stood at the door of the old-fashioned 
farm-house, and received them with a warm-hearted 
country welcome. 

“T can only eat dinner and run, friends,” said Mr. 
Raynor, as he jumped out of the sleigh. “I shall 





have to return to the city in the next train; but I'll 
leave Fanny with you until Monday. She is wild | 
about this party, and it will take her until then to} 
quiet down, I suppose.” 

The girls ran off up stairs atonce. Their tongues 
could soon be heard rattling away, as they recalled | 
the “good times’? they had together last summer, 
when Fanny and her father and mother had been 
boarders at the large “seminary” on the hill, and | 
when Fanny had spent half her time at the Brenner | 
farm-house near by, with her new-found friends, | 
Belle and Betty. : 

After an early tea Mrs. Brenner told the girls they | 
had better dress for the party. 

“So early ?” 
wide. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Mrs. Brenner. “This is a} 
country party; and from what the girls tell me, I 
don’t believe you ever went to one like it before. But | 
I think you'll haveanice time. People usually do at 
Sally’s; and it may do you some good to see how 


| 
cried Fanny, opening her eyes very 


several days surrounded myself with books and | said Frank, patting me on my cheek. “De good country folks enjoy themselves.” 


“I wonder what ‘country folks’ will think of thaz,» 
thought Fanny, when alone in her room she shook 
out the ruffles of her pink silk, and sat down to byt. 
ton her pretty kid boots. 

Mrs. Brenner smiled queerly when the young miss 
came down stairs to ask her help about some fing} 
trifle of her toilet. 

“I’m afraid you’re dressed too smart, Fanny,” 
said she. 

“T always dress like this for parties at home,” an. 
swered Fanny, carelessly, as though she had been 
“out” many seasons; but she did feel a trifle over. 
dressed when she compared herself with Belle ang 
Betty, who looked far less showy, but very neat ang 
pretty in their garnet poplins. 

“Are your mother and father going too?” askeg 
Fanny in surprise, as Mr. and Mrs. Brenner followeg 
the girls into the sleigh, their arms filled with bun. 
dles and packages. 

“O, yes, they always go to Sally’s parties; most 
everybody goes, round here,” answered Betty. 

Fanny thought it very singular. In the city, girly 
mothers and fathers didn’t go to parties with their 
children. But she concluded it was one of the “ap 
country”’ fashions, and made no further remarks, : 

When, however, the “big stone house” on the hil] 
appeared to view, and instead of turning into the 
great gate, as she expected, the sleigh passed right 
by, her astonishment broke forth afresh. 

“Why, Belle!” she exclaimed. “Aint the party 
going to be there?” 

“No, indeed,’’ laughed Betty and Belle. “That's 
where Sadie Cresson lives. They’re all travelling in 
Europe now, and the house is shut up.” 

“O,” quoth Fanny, with a little gasp; and her 
thoughts were in such a bewildered state that she 
didn’t notice the sleigh had stopped at a little brown 
cottage on the road-side. 

“Is thisthe place?” she cried, looking up at the 
house before which Mr. Brenner had already alight- 
ed. 

“Yes, this is Sally’s house. Come right in, now, 
out of the snow,” and Mrs. Brenner led the way. 

It was a large, bare-looking sort of a room that 
they first entered. Quite a number of pcople had 
arrived before them, and all were talking an: laugh 
ing heartily. In the centre of the room stood a long 
table, piled with hams, fresh pork, sugar, eggs, cau 
dles, coffee, and all sorts of necessarics and com- 
forts. Mr.and Mrs. Brenner deposited their bu 
dles with the rest, and turned immediately to greet 
a mild-faced old lady who sat in an easy-chair before 
the fireplace. 

“Well, Sally,” said Mrs. Brenner, “and how are 
you this cold weather?” 

“Ah, how could I be but well and happy with such 
kind, warm hearts about me?” and the old lady's 
voice trembled, and her eyes were full of tears a 
she spoke. 

Belle and Betty came forward now, and Belle pu 
a warm shawl around Sally’s shoulders, and Betty 
put down a pair of slippers at her feet. 

“My two babies never forget me,” said Sally, a 
she thanked and kissed them both. “But who is 
this pretty little one?” and she looked at Fs 
who stood aloof, looking very much out of place 
her gala attire. 

“This is Fanny Raynor,’ answered Belle, pulling 
her forward. “Come, Fanny, this is Sally Gresh.” 

Fanny came close to the old lady, and burst into 
tears. 

“I didn’t know,” she sobbed, “I thought it was- 
another—kind—of a—party,—and I didn’t bring you 
anything. I wanted to come, and—O dear!—I hate 
*em!” 

Poor Fanny did not put her words together very 
coherently; and no’ wonder, for she was thil 
how foolish she was. She had come to show het 
pretty pink dress and boots, and now she felt so awk 
ward in them that she was almost speecliless wilt 
mortification. 

She sank on her knees, weeping, and hid her face 
in the old lady’s lap. If she could only get som 

where out of sight, or take off her impertinent ft 
ery! 

Sally softly received the drooping head of thelit 
tle penitent, and whispered to her, as the othes 
walked away,— 

“TI know, dear, all that you want to say, all that 
you feel in your good little heart. Don’t cry 
more. It was a mistake, maybe, not to tell you that 
‘Sally Gresh’s surprise party’ was only a donation 
party. You see, folks have different ways of e1) 
ing themselves, and I believe these good, kind neig* 
bors enjoy helping along a poor old woman best of 
any thing in the world. That’s what they've cove 
here for, and you see how happy they are. But! 
am just as glad to see you as if you had brought m 
ever so many presents. It does me good to see such 
a bright little butterfly in my plain room. So nev 
mind it now if you did wear your pretty dre ss, dest 
for I’m sure you’re not one of the silly, proud chil 
dren, after all. Jump up, now, and run and have! 
good time with the rest.” 

And Sally smoothed the tumbled curls, and kiss 
the trembling lips upheld to hers. In a few minulé 
Fanny was playing “blind man’s buff” and “pus? 
the corner” with the girls. 

Everybody seemed to enjoy Sally’s party. 


The 
young ones romped and played games, and the elie 
ones talked and joked with one another, and we 
the aged but genial hostess. , 
A little before nine o’clock the village minis 


stood forth to invite a short silence, and on Sall$ 
behalf, thanked the kind neighbors, in 2 neat uit? 
speech, for their generous remembrance of the 
ow: after which, everybody, young and old, kee 
down while the good man prayed, 
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Fanny thought it the strangest party she ever had 
heard of. But somehow she felt that she had en- 
joyed herself twice a3 well as she could have done 
€ Sadie Cresson’s, thinking ouly of her pink dress 
aud poots. 

Monday morning Mr. Raynor came up after his 
jittle girl, and was quite taken aback when she ran 
in, begging him to give her “a ton of coal, 
orsomething, for Sally Gresh?” 

But when Mr. Brenner explained what Fanny’s 
singular }equest meant, he smiled and said,— 

«You people up country here have hearts. ‘God 
made the vountry, and man made the town,’ Here, 
Fanny, I guess this will get Sally Gresh ‘a ton of 
coal, or something,’’? and Mr. Raynor put a large- 
sized greenLack in Fanny’s little hand, 

«J don’t know, Mr. Raynor,” replied Farmer 
Brenner, a3 he saw the generous gift, “but I guess 
some people in town have hearts, too.” 

Mr. R. and his daughter went a little out of their 
way on their return to the station, and stopped at 
ally’s, Where thuy were indeed a “surprise party ;” 
and if the good wishes and heartfelt prayers of a 
poor old woman avail, the life of little Fanny Ray- 
nor Will be long, anu er lot a very happy one. 

G. DE 








to meet ! 








————___ +o —__-—___—_ 
For tne Companion. 


THE LOsT TRAIL. 

By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 
Author of “The Marvel.sas Country,” etc., etc. 
CHAPTER XII.~ [Conclusion.] 
The location of Tucson is in the heart of the 
at silver-bearing region of Arizona, and it was 
cult to prevent the boys fro.n Joading themselves 
down with specimens of the ores that were offered 
for sale by every loafer, greaser or Indian that we 
metinthe street. It was quite late in the evening 
when we reachedcamp. There we fcand every thing 
inreadiness for an early start in the morning. Jer- 
ry wished to make his next camp at the Picatcho,a 
small mountain half way between Tucson and the 
ges, and a most uncomfortable journey it 
proved, with the thermometer ranging as nigh as 
114° in the shade. 


fod 













The face of the country was covered by a low, 





magnificent specimens of the Cerus Grandes, a 
rkable species of cactus, called by the Indians 
“Petahaya,” which grows to the height of forty or 
fifty feet, and measures from eighteen to twenty 
inches in circumference. It is fluted with the regu- 
larity of a Corinthian column, and bears a fruit that 
resembles a fig in shape, size and flavor, which is ex- 
tensively used by the natives as an article of food. 

The road was fine. We hurried on as fast as the 
oppressive heat would permit. With our best exer- 
tions, however, evening found us still several miles 
from our camping-ground. 

Shortly after sunset a dark bank of clouds arose in 
the south. In an incredibly short space of time it 
ad over the face of the heavens, complctely 
shutting in every ray of light. The darkness was so 
iitense that it was with much difficulty we could 
make any progress, and finally, Jerry reluctantly 
gave the order to encamp. 

Before we had time to unharness the mules the 
‘orm burst, and the rain descended in perfect tor- 
Tents, accompanied by clouds of sand and vivid 
lightuing, ‘The thunder was terrific. As peal after 
Peal echoed and reverberated over the vast plain, it 
Sounded like the discharge of a park of artillery. 
So nearly above our heads did the sounds come that 
¥e luvoluntarily cringed, while the animals became 
almost frantic with fear, and plunged and struggled 
‘oescape from the men. 

Before we could possibly shelter ourselves, we 
were drenched to the skin, and were forced to take 
rluge under the wagons. No attempt was made to 
ta fire or prepare supper, and we passed a most 

ortable night. 

: Morning came at last, and with the sunshine and 

» S00 breakfast our wonted equanimity was re- 

— ca again set out, hoping to reach the 
ages, on the Gila, before night-fall. 


We had heard much of this remarkable tribe of 
Indians, wh 


have Teside 
Hig s 

— 48 our expectations had been raised, we were 
Wet measure disappointed upon meeting them. 
- ound them friendly, and disposed to treat us 
atk steat kindness. They freely furnished such 


on of food as we might need in crossing the 


The Pinos r: 






























aise fine crops of cotton, corn, wheat, 


srabby growth of mesquit. This was interspersed | 


©, for the past eight or ten centuries, | 
d upon and cultivated the same land. | 


melous and vegetables. The women weave, spin, 
make blankets, grind the corn aud gather mesquit 
beans. Besides doing such work, they attend to 
their children, and bring all the water from the riv- 
er on their heads, in large earthen jars, which fre- 
quently hold six or seven gallons. The jars are bal- | 
anced so perfectly that they rarely spill a drop. 

The boys were much pleased with the primitive 
but comfortable houses, made of poles, bent at the 
top toa common centre, and wattled in with straw 
and corn-shucks. Each louse was situated in a sep- | 
arate enclosure, and surrounded by a small garden, 

The only weapon these Indians use is a bow and 
arrow, with which they are very expert. | 

Five days from the Pino villages we reached Fort | 
Yuma, at the junction of the Gila and Colorado | 
Rivers; but with the thermometer at 118° in the | 
shade, we only remained at the post long enough to | 
cross our wagons over the Colorado. Here we found | 
ourselves on the borders of the desert, which ex-| 
tends in every direction, as far as the eye can reach, | 
except toward the south-west, where, fifty miles | 
away, a mountain range is to be seen, its blue peaks | 
towering high in mid-air. | 

The entire country, for hundreds of miles on every 
| Side, is covered with a loose, shifting sand, and is | 
| entirely destitute of vegetation or water. 

But IT will not tell you of our terrible journey over 

this vast plain. Suflice it to say that we suffered all 
| the torments that thirst can inflict. Our poor ani- 
mals almost famished by the way. The route was 
marked the entire distance by the bleached bones 
and dried carcasses of mules, oxen and sheep, inter- 
spersed with abandoned wagons, and whitened skel- 
etons of less fortunate travellers than ourselves, 

After three days of suffering we reached the 
banks of Carrizo Creek. It would be impossible to 
described the eagerness with which all, men and an- 
mals, plunged down its steep banks, or how we | 
laughed and shouted as the murmur of its sparkling 
waters fell wpon our ears, or with what pleasure we 
laved our burning flesh in its coolness. 

Even Patsey forgot his usual precaution, and I 
saw him, sitting with Ned, waist deep in the stream, 
utterly oblivious of the fact that he had neglected 
to remove his buckskin suit before taking his bath. 

This oasis in the desert is deserving a more extend- 
ed description than I ean give here, for it probably 
has not its equal iu the world. The creck rises in 
sand, flows through sand, and disappears in sand, 
having worn for itself a channel about a mile in 

| length, fifteen or twenty feet deep, and nearly thir- 
ty in width. The water is clear, and deliciously 
cool and sweet. 

During the night after our arrival here I suddenly 
awoke from a very sound sleep, and saw the figure 
| of old Jerr He was at some little distance, stand- 
ling beneath a small mesquit tree that grew at the 
| foot of the bank. 
| I was at first inclined to believe him asleep, but 
| soon found that he was awake and weeping,—a phase 
| in Jerry’s character so astounding that I conld hard- 
| ly believe the evidence of my own senses. Notwith- 
| standing my surprise Isoon fell asleep again, leay- 

ing him in the same position. 

In the morning Trallied him upon his midnight 
visit. To my surprise he turned toward me, say- 

| ing,— 

| “Look here, Judge, the only creatur I ever loved 

/in my life I buried beneath that tree, and I never 
saw him before the day I buried him, either.” 

| “QO, tell us about it,’ cried Hal and Ned, in a 

| breath. 

| Seating himself by the fire, after lighting his pipe, 

| Jerry commenced as follows: 

“It waz nine years ago, and the first trip I ever 
made across the desert. We had been five days 

| from Fort Yuma to this place, the sun all the time 
| just like a ball of fire, and the sand so hot it burnt 
| one’s naked fect ton blister. Not a drop of water 
had we been able to give our animals for the last two 
days, only a teaspoonful apiece had we had for our- 
selves. 

“On the morning of the fifth day out, my thirst 
became so great that I determined to start by myself 
and find water. 

“After riding some time I came to the edge of this 
gully, and looked down into it. The first thing I 
saw was a boy about twelve years old, sittin’ at the 
foot of yonder litile mesquit tree. At the first I 
didn’t believe it was anything, but thought my eyes 
were so blinded by the sun that they deceived me. 




















“T shut ’em up for a minute and looked again. 
There he was, as plain as day, and not another liv- 
ing cretur in sight but my old horse. 

“Bless me! I ken see the little feller now, leanin’ 
aginst that tree, jest as lsaw him that mornin’. A 
perfect little gentleman he was, too. Why, I’ve 
seen his pale, thin face and great starin’ brown eyes 
lookin’ into mine a thousand times sence that day. 

“As soon as I waz satisfied that there waz some- 
body there, I got down here as soon as Icould. As 
I came up to him the little feller smiled, and I saw 
his lips move as though he was trying to ask me for 
| somethin’. 
| “I thought of course it must be water, so I dashed 
| down to the creek, filled my hat and put it to his 
|}mouth. It only moistened his parched lips and 
| swelled tongue, for he was so weak he couldn’t 
drink. 

“The little feller shook his head, as much as tosay 
that nothing would do him any good, and looked up 
in my face, so piteous and sorrowful like I felt my 
| heart go right out to him. So sittin’ down I took 
| his little head in my lap, and when the wagons came 
| up, three hours later, they found me sitting there, 
| and the boy dead. 





but he was so weak he couldn’t talk, and so I give it 
up. But one thing I remember plainly,—his clothes 
waz all new, and of real broadcloth, too! Why, the | 
soles of his little boots wasn’t even stained.” 
“But how came he there, Jerry?” asked Ned. | 
“That's just what there don’t nobody know. As 


| 
soon as we got to the coast I made every inquiry; | 


but there had been no train through for more’n a| 


month, and they hadn’t lost a boy; and we certainly 
hadn’t met any train. 





- x Pan, 
Way nk e 


“T tried for years to find out something about him, 
but yer see we hadn’t anything to reckon from; no- 
body ever found out the least thing.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Hal, “but he must have come 
from some place; now, where was it?” 

“That,” replied Jerry, solemnly, “is one of the 
secrets of the desert. The story’sa true one, and 
this ’s the spot where I buried him; so if you doubt 
my words, it’s easy to prove ’em.” 

No one ventured to doubt the truth of Jerry’s 
statements. There was an earnestness and a pathos 
in the old man’s voice that neither of us had ever 
heard before, and that told, plainer than words could 
have done, that no effort we might have made would 
have convinced him that he had been the subject of 
one of those strange illusions defined in Sanscrit as 
“the thirst of the Gazelle,” that is frequently expe- 
rienced by travellers upon the desert. 

To him the whole story was a reality, and we made 
no effort to undeceive hin. 

The next day’s journey brought us out of the arid 
desert country. After travelling through magnifi- 
cent groves of oak, over beautiful green prairies, 
and by ranches that literally possessed “cattle feed- 
ing on a thousand hills,” we at last reached the sum- 
mit of the high land that overlooked the ocean. Be- 
fore us, on the plain, facing the sea, lay the quaint 
old town of San Diego, where it had cosily nestled 
for centuries, 

Our arrival at San Diego was most opportune, for 
we found a great scarcity of goods in the market, 
and readily sold our stock at such prices that we re- 
alized a handsome profit after paying the entire ex- 
penses of qur trip. 

After some little time spent in “looking around,” 
the boys concluded to purchase, with me, a stock 
ranche, to be placed in charge of old Jerry, with 
Patsey asa boy of all work. A few months later, 
when business called me to the East, I left it in their 
care, and upon my return found that under the joint 
management the ranche was fast becoming a valu- 
able piece of property. 

Shortly after I came back, Hal, who had corre- 
sponded regularly with Juanita during my absence, 
announced his intention of visiting Chihuahua, and 
three months later I received a letter from him, tell- 
ing of his safe arrival and contemplated marriage. 

Ned has become one of the most respected and 
honored citizens of San Diego County, while Patsey 
does a flourishing business as Justice of the Peace. 

Old Jerry is still alive, and every evening lights 
his camp-fire; after smoking his pipe by its cheer- 
ful blaze, and telling a yarn or two, he spreads his 
blankets and “turns in,” as of yore, because, he 
says, ‘nothin’ chokes him up so like sleepin’ in a 
house; and he can’t fer the life of him see how any 
white man kin stan’ it.” 

And now, my dear readers, having crossed the 
continent together, and found a home upon the 
shores of the beautiful Pacific, you and I will part; 
but if you ever come to San Diego, and will visit the 
Bueno Vista stock ranche, you shall hear old Jerry 
spina yarn by his camp-fire, and receive a genuine 
Western welcome from each one of us. 

a 


THE SOKO, OR MANYEUMA APE. 


I< is supposed that Dr. Livingstone has made the 
world acquainted with a “new chimpanzee,”’—a spe- 
cies of ape hitherto entirely unknown. The natives 
call these creatures “men,” and unfortunately they 
look just enough like men to be criticised by the 
standard of human beauty, and soto appear very 
disgusting. They go in squads of ten, more or less, 
each male with his own wife. They have their 
“music,” when they want it, by drumming on a hol- 
low tree or log, and yelling all together, as loudly 
as they can, which (says the Doctor naively) is about 
as good asany chorus the native negroes make. The 
curious fact that on dificult journeys from place to 
place the husband soko “carries the baby” would 
intimate that these apes are in one respect superior 
tosome human savages. From the “Last Journals of 
Dr. Livingstone,” just published by the Harpers, we 
extract the following interesting account: 

“Four gorillas, or sokos, were killed yesterday; 





| “I tried to find out somethin’ from the poor child, 





an extensive grass-burning forced them out of their 


usual haunt, and, coming on the plain, they were 
speared. They often go erect, but place the hand 
on the head, as if to steady the body. When seen 


| thus the soko is an ungainly beast. The most senti- 


mental young lady would not call him a “dear,” but 
a bandy-legged, pot-bellied, low-looking villain, 
without a particle of the gentleman ia him. 

“Other animals, especially the antclopes, are 
graceful, and it is pleasant to sce them, cither at 
rest or in motion; the natives are also well made, 
lithe and comely to behold; but the soko, if large, 
would do well to stand for a picture of the devil. 

“He takes away my appetite by his disgusting best- 
iality of appearance. His light-yellow face shows 
off his ugly whiskers and faint apology for a beard; 
the forehead, villainously low, with high ears, is 
well in the background of the great dog-mouth; the 
teeth are slightly human, but the canines show the 
beast by their large development. 

“The hands, or rather the fingers, are like those of 
the natives. The flesh of the feet is yellow, and the 
eagerness with which the Manyuema devour it 
leaves the impression that eating sokos was the first 
stage by which they arrived at being cannibals; they 
say the flesh is delicious. 

“The soko is represented by some to be extremely 
knowing, successfully stalking men and women while 
at their work, kidnapping children and running up 
trees with them; he seems to be amused by the sight 
of the young natives in his arms, but comes down 
when tempted by a bunch of banianas, ansdas he lifts. 
that, drops the child.” 











For the Companion. 
SIGNALLING AT SEA. 
By William H. Rideing. 

If you read the marine news in the papers, you 
will often see that one vessel has arrived which has 
“spoken” others at sea. When the names alone aro 
published you may suppose that they have been read 
from the stern by the aid of a telescope, or that the 
captains have actually talked by word of mouth. 
Either of these things are possible, but not probable, 
as sailors have a much better and easier way of com- 
municating with each other on the ocean highways. 

Last summer I went to England in the splendid 
steamer, State of Georgia, of the State Line. One 
afternoon the lookout man called our attention to 
what appeared as a mere speck on the horizon. It 
was a ship, and the news was soon spread to all the 
crew and passengers of our own vessel. 

Unless you have been to sea, you can have no idea 
of the excitement and pleasure which a passing sail 
awakens. The cooks in the galley put down the pots 
and kettles, and even the sick passengers scrambled 
on deck to have a peep at the stranger. At first she 
seemed no larger than one of the sea-gulls eddying 
in our wake, but, as she came nearer, she proved to 
be a bark under full sail. 

It is the custom of all vessels passing each other, 
to salute by hoisting their national colors. The 
British ensign fluttered at her stern and at ours, 
But it soon appeared that she wanted to do moro 
than wish us good-afternoon, One of our quarter- 
masters brought several small flags anda signal bool: 
from the wheel-house. At the same moment the 
stranger hoisted five other flags. 

I looked over the quartermaster’s shoulders, and 
found colored pictures of these in the book. Oypo- 
site the highest was the figure nine; opposite the 
next the figure seven; opposite the third the figure 
two; opposite the fourth the figure cight, and oppo- 
site the fifth the figure one. 

These figures combined gave the number 97,281. 
The quartermaster then turned to another page, and 
opposite the total number appeared the name of the 
ship, her tonnage and her port. She was the Mary 
Edson, one thousand tons berthen, of St. Jolns, 
Newfoundland. 

Another set of flags were hoisted, and in these she 
asked us our latitude and longitude, which we tele- 
graphed to her by similar flags of our own. Her 
yards were now squared, and as soon as we had told 
her our name and destination, we parted company 
with a polite salute. 

It is not an unusual thing for ships to exchange 
reckonings at sea. Sometimes, when the sun is in- 
visible, and the mariner cannot obtain an observa- 
tion, he has no other guide than what is called a 
“dead reckoning,” which is uncertain, at the best. 
He is anxious, therefore, to compare notes with 
other vessels, and for this purpose he uses the signal 
flags and books, as you have seen. Almost any ques- 
tion may be asked and answered by the same simple 
and beautiful means. The captains of two vessels 
several miles apart may carry on a long conversation. 

Ten flags are numbered from one to zero. Tho 
first is a square white flag, with a blue patch in the 
centre; the second is composed of blue, white and 
blue bars; the third is a square white and red flag; 
the fourth is a swallow-tailed flag, with a biuve 
ground and a white cross in the middle, and the re- 
maining six are equally distinct in form and color, 
Each of these has a substitute, or repeatcr, in the 
form of a pennant. So that, when a number has to 
be made which contains the same figure twice, it is 
not necessary to use two flags of the same form and 
color. 

For example, we will suppose that the captain of 
a vessel wishes to make the number 23,233. He 
| Places flag number two at the top, and flag number 
| three next below. That makes 23. - 
| Now the first substitute or pennant is alwaya un- 

derstood to repeat the top flag, and by hoisting it 
below the others, we get the figures 232. The second 
pennant repeats the flag next below the top, and by 
: hoisting it we get another figure,—three, The “icl- 
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egraph”’ pennant repeats the fourth flag from the 
top, and so we get all the five figures, 23,233. 

In alike manner any number may be made, 
up to 99,999. 
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Fig. 1. 
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Having shown you how the numbers are made, 
I will try to explain how they speak words, Ev- 
ery boy, I suppose, has heard of Capt. Marryat, 
the author of “Peter Simple,” “Jacob Faithful,” 
“Midshipman Easy,” and many other delightful 
novels, 

Unlike some writers of nautical stories, he was 
a practical sailor, the commander of an English 
man-o’-war, But only a few boys or grown peo- 
ple have ever heard of Marryat’s code (which 
means system) of signals. This is his most im- 
portant work, and it has been extensively adopt- 
ed as a means of communication between vessels 
atsea. There are other codes, but I believe his 
is considered the best. 

It provides for the use of the same flags as 
those which I have described. The numbers are 
divided into several classes. The first class, let 
me say, for example, comprises in all from five 
to seven thousand, and opposite each number in 
the signal book there is the name of a vessel, her 
port of registry and tonnage. These details may 
thus be telegraphed by the use of four or five 
flags. 


Fig, 2. 


1 2 3 


The second class comprises, say, all numbers 
from seven thousand to twelve thousand, and 
opposite each in the book there is the name of a 
pert, a shoal, or a light-house., The third class 
comprises all numbers from twelve to thirty 
thousand, and opposite each of these there is a 
word, the whole forming a vocabulary. The 
ourth class comprises the numbers from thirty 
© fifty thousand, and opposite each there is a 


sentence of from three to twenty words in| 


length. 

By these sentences any question that is likely 
to arise at sea may be asked and answered. 
With five flags the captain of a ship may an- 
nounce that he is short of provisions, or that he 
has sprung aleak and is in need of assistance, or 
that he has an infectious disease on board. Every 
possible disaster may be described by them. An 
admiral may direct the movements of an entire 
fleet in battle by them; and, as some of you 
know, the memorable attack on Fort Fisher dur- 
ing the late war was conducted almost entirely 
by the use of these signals. 


Fig. 3 
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There are certain simple and well-known code at once takes the ear.’? He began in slow, meas- | the car was often delayed one or two hours, the 
signals and distant signals, of which we give il- | ured tones, and I could only catch parts of his} passengers being obliged to alight and walk 
. . . | 
lustrations, to make the whole subject more | opening sentences. 


clear. 


The collection of flags that are lettered repre- | 


sent the most simple nautical alphabet. 


resent two or three letters in the order in which 
they are hoisted, the key to which is found in 
the signal book. Thus, No. 1, in Fig. 2, signifies 
“What ship is that?’ No. 2, in Fig. 2, signifies, 
“You are steering with danger;” and No. 3, | 
“Will you take a letter from me?” The letters 

in the first signal, as may be seen in the alpha- | 
bet, are BD; in the second signal, J D; in the | 
third, B R S. 

Numbers 4, 5 and 6, in Fig. 3, are distant sig- 
nals. No. 4 means a fire or leak; No. 5, a want 
of food, and No. 6, “aground.” The flags below 
the alphabet in Fig. 1, are the principal signal 
and answering pennants, of which the second 
represents “Yes,” and the third “No.” 

The colors on the signals used in the illustra- 
tions are indicated by the manner in which the 
fine lines are drawn across them, as may be seen 
in the pictorial illustrations in Webster’s Una- 
bridged Dictionary, under the subject of flags. 
Fig. No. 4 will explain the three colors used, the 
parallel lines representing blue, the vertical lines 
red, &e. This is, of course, but a printer's de- 
vice to indicate colors in pictures where colors 
cannot be used, an item of information which 
may be new to some of our readers, and of which 
they may learn more by reference to the key un- 
der the subject of flags, in the Dictionary. 


Fig. 4. 


YELLOW. RED, BLUR 


At night-time colored lights are used instead 
of the flags, and form a very pretty display when 
one ocean steamer crosses the path of another. 

icicle 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


John Bright was one of the few Englishmen 
who, during our war, manfully stood up for the 
cause of the Union from first to last; and for this 
reason, if for no other, Americans should be in- 
terested in knowing what sort of a man he is. 

But he has other claims upon our admiration. 
Of the three first orators in the English House of 
Commons, he is the most forcible, though per- 
haps not the most learned and polished speaker. 

Whenever it is known that he is going to 
speak, the House is quickly filled to its utmost 
capacity. Members flock in from the lunch- 
rooms and lobbies; long lines are formed at the 
doors of the stranger’s and speaker’s galleries; 
and crowds of ladies besiege the screened gallery 
set apart for them behind the speaker’s chair. 


height of the Parliamentary season. It was an- 
nounced that Bright was going to speak ona 
certain evening. Happily I had a letter of intro- 
duction to him, which I enclosed in a note, ex- 
pressing a wish to hear his speech, and to be fa- 
vored with an order to the gallery. 

A reply speedily came from the great man, ap- 
pointing to meet me in the lobby of the House 
just before it was called to order. At the desig- 
nated time I went, and sent in my card by one 
of the pompous door-keepers, with majestic side- 
whiskers, who guard the entrance of the House. 

Pretty soon Mr. Bright came out and ap- 
proached me, Fancy to yourself a man of about 
middle height, portly but not corpulent in form; 
a noble, lion-like head, with heavy iron-gray hair 
| brushed back from the square, white forehead; 
a small, sharp, piercing, quick, restless blue 
eye; a rather short, straight nose; full and firm- 
looking lips, with a chin equally betraying ener- 





| gy and determination; full, red cheeks; a general 
| expression of pugnacity, force, and true John 
| Bull bluntness and honesty. 

| It was during the war; and Mr. Bright, taking 
| me aside from the throng of members and others 


Some years ago I was visiting London in the | 


hammer. His language was simple and easy to 
understand; he indulged in no flourishes of rhet- 
oric, but had the air of speaking to a definite 
purpose. He was all in earnest. 

Now and then a spark of sarcastic humor 
would light up his speech; and once he turned 
to Mr. Disraeli with a sharp bit of banter, which 
made that usually serene statesman fidget and 
look uneasy on his bench. | 

Bright uses few gestures, and these are simple | 
but forcible. Sometimes he talks rapidly and | 
earnestly, and sentence after sentence comes | 
forth, always in the clearest English, and each | 
heightening the effect of what had gone before. | 

He has risen to be the most interesting speak- | 
er and one of the leading statesmen in Parlia- | 
ment, from having been a plain Quaker manu- | 
facturer. He did not have a University train- 
ing, yet by his own persistent course of study he | 
has become a polished and thorough scholar. 

Especially has he studied the Bible, and is very 
familiar with its stories and its lessons. In his 
speeches he quotes more often from Holy Writ 
than any other book; and nothing could be more | 
effective than the illustrations which he is in the | 
habit of borrowing from its pages. | 

Once the champion of the lower classes, Bright, | 
in these later days, seems to have grown more 
conservative and cautious as astatesman. He | 
is no longer the bold, radical chief he was ten | 
years ago. The possession of high office seems | 
to have greatly toned down and moderated his | 
opinions. But he is still the third man of polit- 
ical eminence in England, Gladstone and Disraeli 
alone ranking before him. 

- = 
IT IS so. 
I’ve known many a lass 
Who would thoughtlessly pass 


Whole hours parading the street, 
While the mother would scrub 


All the while at the tub, 
Never minding the cold or the heat. 
isso! Itisso! 


You may smile if you like, 
Sut it’s so. 


I know people so nice 
They will faint in a trice 
If you mention hard labor to them; 
Yet their parents were poor, 
And were forced to endure 
Many hardships life’s current to stem. 
tisso! Itisso! 
You may smile if you like, 
But it’s so. 


42> 
~or 


THE FIRST STREET RAILROAD. 

A gentleman who thought himself very wise, 
once tuld George Stephenson that if a locomotive 
was invented which could run ten miles in an 
hour he would eat one of the wheels, stewed, 
for breakfast. The street railroad was a much 
easier thing to build than a locomotive, but 
when it was first proposed, some people consid- 
ered it impracticable, while others viewed it as a 
coming nuisance. 

Previous to the year 1831, horses had been 
used to draw passenger cars over rails on coun- 
try roads; but the first street railroad was opened 
in New York city about 1832. The route was 
from the corner of Prince Street and the Bowery 
to the corner of Fourteenth Street and Fourth 
Avenue. The car was invented by John Ste- 
phenson, and the patent issued upon it was 
signed by President Andrew Jackson. 

It was divided into three separate compart- 
ments, like the railway carriages now used in 
Great Britain, and each compartment had two 
doors, one on each side. The seats were ranged 
athwart, as in a row-boat, and thirty passen- 
gers could be accommodated inside, with ten 
more outside. 

The boys had immense fun when it made its 
first appearance in the streets. They joked the 
passengers; shouted at it; laughed at it, and 
chased it in crowds as it rambled up and down 
town on its hourly journeys. Even the older 








who were grouped near the entrance of the 
House, began to question me eagerly about the 
| progress of events in America. He seemed re- 
joiced to hear of the successes of the North, and 
| the hopeful spirit of our people, which I report- 
| ed to him, and expressed his warmest sympathy 
| with the Union cause. 
| Then he lead the way to the Speaker's Gallery, 
where I had an excellent place for watching the 
| debate that was about to begin. It may be worth 
| while to mention that just in front of me, in the 
| Peers’ Gallery, sat the Prince of Wales, with his 
handsome friend, the young Duke of St. Albans. 
It was not long before Mr. Bright rose to ad- 
jdress the House. Ata distance he seemed still 
more imposing than when conversing close to 
oe As has been well said of him, he has “a 
| presence which fills the eye, and a voice which 


He seemed at first even tim- 
| id and hesitating. 
But soon the clear, sonorous voice rose and 


The | swelled, clear as a trumpet, and each sentence | severing fellows, however, and despite the oppo- 


people did not say a good word for it, or ac- 
knowledge that it was better than the old-fash- 
| ioned, uncomfortable omnibuses. 

It had no right of way, or other privileges. 
The track built for it was used by all sorts of 
vehicles, whose drivers loitered before it and de- 
tained it in its progress. 

Occasionally two playful Bowery butcher 
boys, driving their trucks in opposite directions, 
would meet on the track, and neither would 
move to let the other pass. Throwing them- 
selves back in their seats, they lighted their 
cigars and determined to smoke one another out. 
Meantime the “John Mason,” as the street car 
was named, came rumbling and creaking along, 
with its small load of passengers. 

The driver might entreat and the conductor 
Thus 





| storm, but the truckmen were heedless. 


| away, amid the jeers of people riding in the more 
| trustworthy omnibus. 
| The promoters of the street railroad were per- 


track above Fourteenth Street to Harlem. Traing 
were run between these points by a locomotive, 
and horse power was used for the rest of the dig. 
tance. But in order to compete with the ompj. 
buses, the trains had to stop at any point, to 
allow passengers to get on or off, and as they 
could not do this as readily as the omnibuses, 
the latter were still victorious. 

Another plan was tried with the hope of secur. 
ing public favor. Stations or depots were estab. 
lished at which alone stoppages were made; but 
then the fretful, ungrateful people complained of 
the inconvenience of getting to and from the 
stations. There were so many prejudices that jt 
seemed impossible to humor them all, and the 
street railroad was closed for a few years, during 
which its merits began to be recognized, 

When it was reopened, cars much like those 
in use to-day were adopted, and the omnibuses 
were almost entirely abandoned.  Additiona} 
tracks were laid in other avenues, and now 
there is scarcely a street of importance that does 
not echo the sound of the horse-car every minute 
of the day. 

The horse-cars of New York city carry three 
hundred and fifty thousand persons every day in 
the year, and employ five thousand men and 
nine thousand horses. The Third Avenue ling 
alone uses two hundred and fifty cars, and car. 
ries about twenty-six million persons in a year, 
What an oak it is that has grown from the little 
acorn planted by the inventor of the “John 
Mason’’! 

He is still alive, and it is his name that ap. 
pears as builder on most of the horse-cars in the 
world. His factory is in Twenty-seventh Street, 
New York, and in the yard you will often find 


|} cars ready for export to Great Britain, France, 


Spain, Portugal, the East and West Indies, and 
South America. The inscriptions upon them 
are curious, but the cars themselves are the 
same as those in use throughout the United 
States. 

NOT ALL GOLD THAT GLITTERS, 


We published, a few weeks since, a short article, 
headed “A Storm of Silver,” giving some facts re. 
specting the marvellously rich vein of silver found 
in the Comstock Lode. A writer from Nevada takes 
exceptions to the statement in that article, that the 
large fortunes made by the rise in the prices of 
stocks, on account of this discovery, was of that kind 
of speculation “in which purchasers are not the los- 
ers,’’ and gives interesting facts relating to the mines 
and to speculations in mining stocks. He says: 

“Within a few weeks we have passed through one 
of the periodical stock excitements which always oc- 
cur whenever'a new discovery of silver is made in 
the Comstock Lode. This lode is situated high up 
on the sides of a low range of mountains. Around 
it Virginia City and Gold Hill have been built. It 
has been worked for the distance of two miles; how 
much farther it extends is not known. 

“There are a large number of companies at work 
in the mines, each claiming from twenty to three 
thousand feet of land. Some of these mines are 
profitable. Others do not pay expenses, and the 
work is carried on by assessments on the stockholi- 
ers. On one claim nearly a million and a half dol- 
lars have been expended, and not a ton of ‘pay- 
rock’ has been extracted; yet to-day the stock is 
quoted at twenty-five dollars per share. This isa 
the rate of one thousand dollars per foot fora mine 
which has been worked ten years and has produced 
nothing! 

“The ore is not equally distributed through the 
lode, but is in streaks or bonanzas,—a Mexican worl 
which means arich body of ore. A company miy 
sink shafts, run tunnels, drifts, inclines for thov- 
sands of feet before finding it. 

“The ore is found by means of a perpendiculst 
shaft, from which drifts are run every fifty or 
hundred feet, in different directions, when large 
chambers are worked out and are walled or tin- 
bered. All the work requires support. Millions! 
feet of timber are used every year. Sometimes ¥* 
ter, and in places very hot water, rushes into the 
shaft, and must be pumped out by powerful m 
chinery. 

“Nearly all mining operations require large ¢a 
ital, and some one must have faith in the mine 
advance the money. The first step taken is to incor 

porate a company, and get a controlling interestin 
it. The next is to sell the stock, levy assessments 
and begin the work. If the originators of the com- 
pany “strike it rich,’’ as the miners and speculatos 
term the finding of a large body of ore, of cour 
theirs is the lion’s share; if the mine proves wort 
less, the stock may be run up by the managers 
a desirable price by some common but dishone# 
means, and then sold; and so the speculation go 
on. 
“The claims are divided into shares. These shat 
are as many to the foot as each company may de 
cide for themselves. In some mines they are® 
small that a single share, if set off by itself, would 
give its owner apiece of earth about the thicknes’ 
of asheet of note-paper. Once on the market, the 
shares are as variable in price as a thermometé!. 
when it blows hot and cold in the same breeze; 0 
‘up,’ now ‘down,’ without the least chance of kno 





ing which way it will finctuate next. 


flags indicate letters, and two or three flags rep-| seemed to be driven home as if with a sledge-i sition, they built more cars, and extended the: “A year ago the stock of ‘Virginia Consolidated, 
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‘Ophir,’ and ‘California,’ the mines which have 
the bonanza, attracted little attention. This winter 
the stock has been up to four, six and eight hundred 
dollars per share. Altogether they embrace two 
thousand and five feet, and one hundred and one 
thousand and sixteen shares. The ‘California went 
to $300 per share,—at the rate of $108,000 per foot. 

“Qf course people were greatly excited, as is al- 
ways the case when speculation is rife. Everybody 
who could purchase must have stock,—if not in those 
named, Which soon ran ahead of common purses, in 
some others,—for when there is a new discovery all 
stocks on the Comstock, rise more or less, according 
to location. Those who bought early and sold at 
such an advance made fortunes. The half dozen 
who own the’ majority of stock will make colossal 
fortunes. Within a few weeks the crash which al- 
ways follows an excitement came, and down tum- 
pled the price, whether the mine had meritor not. 
Hundreds of poor men and women who had put all 
their hard-earned savings in stock, hoping to be 
among the lucky few, werejtemporarily ruined by 
the decline. 

“I cannot better describe the present situation 
than copy @ paragraph that was published in the 
Nevada Enterprise of February 13: ‘Stocks are again 
down, and again our people are sick of the uncer- 
tainty of mining speculations, when so much de- 
pends on the action of aset of head stock manip- 
ulators noted for “‘ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain.” These manipulators appear to wind us 
up and unwind us pretty much as they please. It is 
beginning to look a good deal as though the big 
“head-centres” among the “bulls”? and “bears” 
were but parts of one machine,—a machine which 
grinds money into their pockets, turn the crank 
which way you may.’”’ 


2. 
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QUICK RECKONING. 

I have seen several times, in the past few years, 
writes a friend of the Companion, a plan for ready- 
multiplication by five, and I notice you have the 
same in one of your late numbers. I also notice 
that there is no explanation given of what is put 
forth as a somewhat curious fact. Many people 
who have a good deal of multiplying and dividing 
todo, are very anxious to learn expeditious methods 
of doingso. The explanation of the process referred 
toabove is simply this: Five is one half of ten. If 
you multiply by ten and divide by two, it is equiva- 
lent to dividing by five. 

There are many other “short cuts” that may be 
used to advantage. If you wish to divide any num- 
ber by twenty-five, you have simply to multiply by 
four, and point off the two right-hand figures, and 
the figures left of the point will be your quotient, 
and the others will be the decimal fraction. Or 
multiply by four and divide by one hundred, be- 
cause twenty-five is one-fourth of one hundred. For 
instance, divide 1725 by 25. 1725x4=69.00; point off 
two figares and you have 69. 

Or if you wish to know how many yards of cloth 
attwelve and one-half cents per yard you can buy 
fora given amount of money, multiply by eight 
and divide by one hundred, because twelve and one- 
half is one-eighth of one hundred. Examples of 
this sort might be multiplied, and would be very 
weful for those who have occasion to put figures 
together so that they won’t lie. 








eee 
HUMPHREY DAVY’S BRAVERY. 

Great men generally have the moral courage 
which makes them brave in great emergencies. Sir 
Humphrey Davy, the great English chemist, showed 
this true courage under trying circumstances. When 
& young man he was walking through the streets 
with a pet dog, named Clo’, by his side. On turning 
acorner he met suddenly a mad dog, with a crowd 
of men and boys in full chase. There was no chance 
for escape; but if he had been willing to sacrifice 
his pet, the mad dog would no doubt have seized 
and killed Clo’, leaving him unharmed. But Hum- 
phrey instantly caught up the pet in his arms, and 
looked the furious dog steadily in the face. The 
dog caught him by the leg, tore his clothes, bit out a 
Piece of the flesh, and dashed madly on. The crowd 
Were shocked at the torn leg, covered with foam 
from the dog’s jaws. But Humphrey calmly put 
down his pet, saying,— 

“Well, Clo’, you are safe, whatever becomes of 
jour master,” took his knife from his pocket, cut 
out from the wound the flesh covered with the virus, 
and walked quietly home. Fortunately he suffered 
no harm, but his cool courage made him famous. 

+or— 
A LECTURER’S MISTAKE. 

Some public speakers are in the habit of selecting 
“ome bright, interesting and attentive face in their 
audiences, and addressing their remarks to that 
Patticular individual, as it were. Dickens always 
did 80 when reading. It is also the custom of a cer- 


a enewe lecturer, about whom this story is 
Old : 





a night he was lecturing in a Western town, 
poo Fo usual, on stepping upon the platform he 
. Pt the house at a glance in search of this neces- 
Ty person. It was not long before his eye canght 
pes 8 bright. intelligent looking lady, sitting in 
thou pe front seats. There is my auditor, he 
srk : as he turned over the leaves of his manu- 
- I will address myself to her, for I have al- 

rn bergae & great interest in that thoughtful coun- 


aitite lecture proceeded, he became conscious of 
“ — he was producing upon this auditor. The 

y “spy took her eyes off his face, and her ex- 
- n denoted the most earnest listening and in- 
Was aoepathy. When his eyes twinkled, her face 
Wreathed in smiles; and when they tilled with 

at some touching anecdote he was relating, she 





used her handkerchief freely. This is certainly 
very flattering, thought the lecturer; I do not know 
when I have had so sympathetic a listener. I de- 
clare I must manage to meet this lady before I leave 
the town. And he closed his manuscript feeling 
very well satisfied with himself and his audience. 

As the people were leaving the house, he went up 
to one of the lecture committee, and said, running 
his fingers through his hair, and adjusting his neck- 
tie,— 


“Who is that very intelligent looking lady, in the | 


blue bonnet, who sat directly in front of me, and 
listened so attentively to my lecture ?”’ 

“O, that was Miss Blank,” was the reply; ‘she is 
a deaf mute, but she has read all your books, and 
was very anxious to see you, although she could hear 
nothing you said.” 


————____ +e 
THE OLD MAN AND THE FLOWERS. 
Flowers, which are beautiful and expressive every- 
where, are even more so when brought in contact 
with the dead, especially the youthful dead. The 
Belfast (Me.) Journal records this touching incident: 


One day last week, an elderly man, known to our 
people as an honest and hard-working citizen, was 
walking slowly up Main Street. There was sorrow 
in his countenance, and the shadow of grief upon 
his face. Opposite the Savings Bank his eye caught 
sight of the flowering oleander that with other 
plauts fill the bay window of the banking room, its 
bright blossoms contrasting with the floating snow- 
flakes and wintry chill without. He looked at it 
long and wistfully. At length he pushed open the 
door, and approaching Mr. Quimby, said,— 

“Will you give me a few of those flowers?” 

And the cashier, leaving the counting of money 
and the computing of interest, came around the 
counter, bent down the plant, cut off a cluster of 
blossoms, and placed it in the man’s toil-hardened 
hand. His curiosity led him to ask,— 

“What do you want them for?” 

“My little granddaughter died of scarlet fever last 
night,”’ the man replied with faltering voice, “and I 
want to put them in her coffin.”” 

Blessed be flowers, that can thus solace the be- 
reavement of death, and lend their brightness and 
bloom to the last resting-place of the loved and lost. 





TALKING SHOP. 

There is a slang phrase, “talking shop,”’ which ex- 
presses the habit of those who converse in company 
about their own profession or business. The wom- 
an who announced on the tombstone of her deceased 
husband, formerly a grocer, that “the afflicted wid- 
ow still retained the old stand,” was guilty, in spirit 
if not in form, of the.obtrusive habit. But the most 
striking incident of it occurred years ago in Paris. 
The story is thus told: 

In 1817, Morrison, the noted pill man, who was 
known in Paris as the “millionaire Anglo-Ameri- 
can,’’ gave a ball, to which all the elite of Paris went. 
At one o’clock a fine supper was served, following a 
concert in which the best talent of the Italian and 
French operas achieved a great success. At dawn of 
day the company began to disperse, and as each 


guest stepped into his or her carriage, he or she re- | 
ceived a glittering, enamelled card, which the in- | 


creasing daylight enabled the curious to read: “M. 
Morrison, remercie, and begs to recommend the 
never-failing vegetable pill,” etc. 





HORACE GREELEY AS A SPELLER, 


The spelling mania is more contagious than the 
cholera or small-pox, but fortunately is harmless, 
causing no other mischief than late hours and heart- 
burns. Horace Greeley, asa four-year-old boy, used 
to be a victor at spelling matches, at the beginning 
of this century: 


It was the custom of the school to “choose sides” 
fora spelling match one afternoon of each week, 
the head of the class, and the pupil standing next, 
being the choosers. In my case it was found neces- 
sary to change the rule and confine the choice to 
those who stood second and third respectively; as I, 
a mere child of four years, could spell but not 
choose, often preferring my playmates, who could 
not spell at all. These spelling matches often took 

lace in the evening, when I could not keep my eyes 
open and should have been in bed. It was often 
necessary to rap me sharply when “the word” came 
round to me, but I never failed to respond; and it 
came to be said that [ spelled as well asleep as 
awake. I apprehend that this was more likely to be 
true of some others of the class, who, if ever so sound 
asleep, could scarcely have spelled worse than they 

id. 

———_—_+o+—___—__ 


AN INDIAN LOBBYIST. 

It is doubtless thought the business of lobbying— 
that is, influencing the members of Congress or a 
Legislature to vote for a measure—is confined to 
white men. The following incident, however, shows 
that our red brethren have the skill requisite for a 
first-class lobbyist, and the art to use it: 


An Indian, who had recently come forth from the 
forest to join the lobbyists of the Maine Legislature, 
thus appealed to a senator the other day: 

“Senator, you report bill no killum moose for five 
years?” 

“Yes,” replied the senator. 

“You report bill no killum deer five years?” 

“No.” 

“Very well, says Joe, “make um law no killum 
deer for five years except by Indian when he camp- 
um out. Last summer Massachusetts fellows come. 
Hire me to go with um six weeks. 
weighing one hundred and forty pounds; spend fif- 
teen hundred dollar in Maine. I getum five hundred 
dollar. 
two deer, all spent in Maine.” 





~4+> 
or 


MARRIAGE IN PATAGONIA, 


The rite of matrimony differs in every country. 
An exchange thus speaks of the interesting ceremo- 


ny as practised in Patagonia: 


- When ayoung man in Patagonia falls in love with | 
a girl he doesn’t visit her six nights a week and 
twice on Sunday, and feed her up on molasses candy 
and gum drops, and sit up until two o’clock in the 
morning gaping and burning the old man’s oil, and 
Courtship in Pata- 

He lassoes the girl, 

drags her home behind his horse, and that’s all the 


that sort of thing. Not at all. 
gonia is much more simple. 
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Killum two deer 


Good thing to get fifteen hundred dollar for 


ceremony will never become pépular in this coun- 
try, however, because so many of our young men 
can’t atford to own a horse. 





HOW THE SCOTS WERE EDUCATED. 


It is said that in the last century every Scotchman 
carried in his side pocket a copy of the Book of 
Proverbs. In moments of leisure, while the plough 
rested in the furrow and merchandise waited for 
custom, the little volume was perused again and 
again, until its wisdom became the very marrow and 
nerve of Scottish character. 


“A nation made by a book” is almost the correct 
description of Scotchmen—and that book isthe Bible. 


SS 
THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 


When Sir Walter Scott was at school, a boy in the 
same class was asked by the “‘domine” what part of 
speech “with” was. 

“A noun, sir,” said the boy. 

“You young blockhead!” cried the pedagogue, 
“what example can you give of such a thing?” 

“IT can tell you, sir,” interrupted Scott; “you 
know there’s a verse in the Bible which says, ‘They 
bound Sampson with withs.’” 





ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 
To Subscribers to ee Companion. 


These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
subscribers who send us the largest number of new sub- 
scribers to the COMPANION before July 1, 1875. 


1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost.......... R675 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost...... $550 
ey ee eee ee $450 
1 Upright American Parlor Organ, cost.@375 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $300 


1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ $210 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winders, 








Kee 
6 Gold 
KOOPere, COR OF CRED... .2.0002- covesevccoce 0 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
Ne OO ee eee 850 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
keepers, cost of each 5 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
Keepers, cost of each 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
H 





keepers, cost of each.......... 20 
35 Silver Watches, Hunting (: , good time- 
keepers, cost of each..........45 esnbersewonte $16 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 
Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. 

The third Piano offered is 2 seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 

The Three American Parlor Organs.—These 
are trom the manulactory of 8S. D. & H. W. Smith. No 
Organs have been more sought throughout the country 
than those of these mannfacturers—and certainly none 
are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham 
Watch Company now furnish a watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. These that we offer rank 
among their best time-keepers. 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. 
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DOLLAR STATIONERY. 
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This box is specially prepared by the Publishers of the 
Youth’s Companion—is wnlike any other, and in style, 
quality, variety of tints and amount given is superior to 
any box of Stationery offered tothe publie. The box con- 
tains, neatly initialed,— 

One-fourth quire each Azurine, Cream, Rose, Coffee, 
Lavender and White tint. Envelopes to match each tint 
and style, neatly initialed. Also, a Blotting sheet, Six 
Gillott’s Steel Pens, a genuine Ivory Paper Folder and 
Cutter, and a Cushman’s Rubber Erasing and Ink Ex- 
tracting Pencil to remove ink and other stains from the 
fingers, paper, linen, wood, ete. Price $1. 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 


50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 | 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- | 


sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Also full direc- | 
tions, Sent by mail, postpaid, for #1 25. | 








PERRY MASON & Co., 


~F Companion Office, 
41 Temple Place. 


Boston, Mass. 





| States. 
| out tricks and afraid of nothing. He must have endur- 








DRIVING HORSE WANTED. 


| Wanted, a first-class, gentleman’s driving horse. He 


must be a Northern horse, from one of the New England 
For qualities, he must be sonnd and kind, with- 


ance, and road twelve miles an hour withont urging. 
Height not less than 1514 hands. Any person having snch 
a horse, and wishing to sell him, can address E. P. Wis- 
wali, Fouth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. Describe 


ie Aote Use: 


MORE THAN 


4,000 


ESTEY ORGANS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


J. ESTEY & CO., 
BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 


OG SEND For ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
li—eow4t. 
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STOVE 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


OW SHALL I WOO THEE? Or, THE 
I HEART'S OUTPOURINGS. A curious and beautiful 
collection of love letters. Tenderly delicate, sweetly pa- 
thetic and amusingly quizzical. 1 vol., paper covers. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Speechiana.-—An unrivalled collection of pathetic, 
Serious and Comic Speeches and Recitations, in prose and 
poetry. Suitable for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, Social 
Gatherings and Evening Parties. It embraces French, 
Dutch, Irish, Yankee and Ethiopian Stories and Speeches, 
1 vol., neat paper covers. Price, 30 cents. 

The Stump Speaker.—Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Buttons 
bursting Witticisms, &e., &c. Price, cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practised by Robert Heller and oth. 
ers, fully explained. In this littl volume we place all 
the wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our 
young friends. Price, 15 cents. 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No, | Chambers Street, New York. 15—tf 


REPPOEPAPPA No Charges for obtainin 
TO INVENTORS Patents unless successful. 
Pamphlet free. C. A.SHAW, 
REAPPEAR Tremont Street, Boston. 
\ E will send 6 varieties PURE FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, (your choice from our Cata- 
ogue,) for 25 cts. All true to name and warrante 
pd. 30 for $l. Send 10 cts. for a package of our 
Newest Dwarf Bouquet Aster and our 
Catalogue of Domestic and Imported Seeds for 
1875. Address DONNELLY & ¢ 


¢ CO., Roch- 
ster, N. Y. 13—eow3t 


BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


POT PLANTS, 
Suitable for immediate flowering, sent safely by mail 
_ postpaid. 
Five Splendid Varieties for 81; 12 do., $2. 
For 10c additional we send “MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM 
Roser.” Elegant Descriptive C: ogne sent free to all 
whoapply. THE DINGEE CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROWERS. 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
New in 1873. Gi atly In proved 
| for 1874. 

Any lady ean at once understand its 
construction and operation. A child, 
even, can use it successfully. Buta few 

|} moments required to sweep an ordinary 
| sized room, and the surface swept will be 
WELCOME | found clean, bright and fresh. It 
| raises no dust. Will last from SIX 
| to TEN years, working pertectly all the 
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| 

| while. 

| Price $3 50 each. 

| Forsale everywhere at House Furnish- 

| ing, Hardware and General Stores, Can 
be sold in any thriving town. Packed to 

| accommodate small dealers in dozen and 
half dozen cases. 


CARPET 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
Boston and New York 


SWEEPER. 


ONSTANTINE’S 
VINE TARSOAP 


> FOR TOILET, BATH:& NURSERY. 
CURES SKIN#SCALP.DISEASES 

RESTORES HAIR®PREVENTS BALDNESS 

SOLD BY GROCERS*DRUGGISTS. 
Ladies at Home 

And Men who have other business, wanted as agents 

Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD PA Send J-cent 


¥. 
stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39 
and 41 Park Place, New York. i—26t 


4 
4, ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
o ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
Bristol Cards, SE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents. 
ULLMAN & Cv., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 3 


46eow 13t 
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Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac. 








marriage ceremony necessary. Such a marriage | horse fully, and state lowest cash price, 


GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 2 
37—ly 56 Reade Street, N. Y. 
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For the Companion. j 


MY OLD TEACHER. 


The country helge is sweet with bloom 
Where wayside roses climb the wall, 

And blue skies wear no hint of gloom; 
The smile of peace is over all. 

With memory’s spell around me thrown, 
A barefoot boy I plod again; 

In thought all nature’s realm I own, 
Day-dreamer of that shady lane! 


I hear the mating thrushes call, 

I slowly cross the log-bridge o’er, 
And see the quiv’ring aspen tall, 

Lone sentry by the school-house door. 
The sudden curve of road I take, 

‘The rugged slope beyond ascend, 
And in the doorway warmly shake 

‘The hand of dearest school-day friend. 


My teacher! years have glided by 


Since last I saw his noble face; 
That forehead broad and beaming eye, 
That figure clothed with manly grace! 
His morning prayer! the lilac scent 
id mingle with its incense pure, 
I see his form with reverence bent, 
That tender voice I hear once more. 
Ah! though we’ve joined the world’s rough strife, 
And youthful playmates widely part, 
Yet childhood’s charms have stamped for life 
Their holy impress on our heart. 
Though never blot our ledgers soil, 
No school-day romance haunt their leaves; 
Their pages bear the taint of moil, 
O’er which no vernal sweetness breathes. 
Old teacher! whereso’er ye rove, 
Love’s tendrils fondly cling to thee, 
Like tender shoots that upward move, 
And twine around some parent tree, 
Thy memory in my lone thought flowers, 
An autumn memory of the rose; 
Heaven diamond-point thy latest hours, 
And give thy age serene repose ! 
GrorGe Bancrort Grirritu, 
— 
For the Companion. 


THE BEST KIND OF VICTORY. 


Dr. H. M. Scudder tells a story of an eminent 
and heroic English missionary, which illustrates 
aptly the duty taught in the Saviour’s difficult 
command, “Love your enemies, .... and do 
good to those who spitefully use you.” 

This noble man had labored long in the city of 
Caleutta, and could speak eloquently in the na- 
tive tongue. One evening, while he was preach- 
ing to a group of heathen in the street, a stroll- 
ing devotee, who hated him and his religion, 
stopped at a little distance, and watched him 
with eyes full of murder. 

Mingling with the company that surrounded 
the missionary, he worked his way slowly be- 
hind him, and stood in the shadow of the build- 
ings. He then began to creep nearer. But the | 
quick cye of the preacher had marked him, and 
he caught the dagger in his hand. The mfssion- 
ary was accustomed to expect such dangers, 
and could not easily be surprised. 

He turned slightly, so that he could see the | 
man’s movements, but still went on with his dis- | 
course as if he suspected nothing. Nearer and 
nearer the dark figure crept. He was close be- | 
hind, It was impossible to mistake his design. 

A moment more and there would have been a | 
scene of blood, But just as the Hindoo was lift- 
ing his hand to strike, the missionary, who was 





a strong man, wheeled round, sprang upon him, | 


and disarmed him, Holding the wretch helpless 
in his muscular grip, he turned coolly to his as- 
tonished audience, 

“See,” 
der me, Ihave him in my power now. 
hand him over to severe punishment, 
mortal enemy, 


T can | 
He is my | 
3ut you know I have always | 
told you that Jesus says we must forgive our en- | 
emies. [Tam Jesus’ disciple, and for His sake I} 
set this man free. Go!” he added, addressing | 
the trembling Hindoo, “and Christ have mercy 
on thee! Go, and sin no more.” 

By this time quite a throng of natives had 
gathered round the spot, making excited sounds | 
and gestures. When they heard the mission- 
ary’s words of forgiveness, and saw him release 
the man who had tried to kill him, a new enthu- | 
siasm seized them, and they clapped their hands | 
and shouted,— | 

“Victory to Jesus Christ! 
Christ!” 

It was the inspiration of a high Christian deed 
that moved them. It was the noble spirit in that 
deed that won them. They knew that nature 
taught no such religion, and paganism gave 
them no such examples of return of good for evil. 
They had heard the Gospel precept preached. 
They saw the example now, and glorified God. 

The power of Christ’s religion is supreme, and 
its victory always sure where Christians act like | 
Him, as well as talk about Him. 


Victory to Jesus 


ee 


_Mopocs at Cnurcn.—We were really begin- 
ning to think that the Modoes had been made in 


| the richest Roman epicure. 


}served for him at each mea 
from three hundred to three thousand. 
| H. Bancroft, ina work upon the civilized native 


| 


said he, “this man who meant to mur- | 


| carpets. 


vain, but it seems we were mistaken. They can 
be utilized to give boys lessons in deportment. 
A Lexington, Ky., paper says: “Several of the 
Modoc Indians attended the Baptist church last 
A gang of Lexington boys 
were seated before them, who turned to stare at 
them, and continued the staring process until it 
became unendurable. One of the Indians took a 
boy’s head gently in his hands and turned it tow- | 
ard the minister, giving a significant gesture to 
the other boys at the same time. It was enough; 


| the boys listened to the preacher, and left off the | inquired the price. 


staring operations.” j 
—_— +o 
A ROYAL DINNER. 
‘ : . | 
Readers of Roman history have been astonished 


!at the magnificent wastefulness of the suppers 


given by those who seemed to live to eat. 


But | 


| the kings of ancient Mexico rivalled, if they did | 


not excel, in their prodigal feats the repasts of | 
Montezuma II. was 
encompassed by a cloud of attendants. Six hun- 


{dred noblemen passed the day at his court, 


speaking always in low tones, and careful to 
make no noise within the limits of the palace. | 
The king dined alone, and the number of dishes 
are estimated at 


Mr. H. 


races of the Pacific region, gives this description 
of the royal dinner: 


The king took his meals alone, in one of the 
largest halls of the palace. If the weather was | 
cold, a fire was kindled with a kind of charcoal 
made of the bark of trees, which emitted no 
smoke, but threw out a delicious perfume; and | 
that his Majesty might suffer no inconvenience | 
from the heat, a screen ornamented with gold, 
and carved with figures of the idols, was placed | 
between his person and the fire. 

He was seated upon a low, leather cushion, | 
upon which were thrown various soft skins, and | 
his table was of similar description, except that 
it was larger and rather higher, and was covered | 
with white cotton cloths of the finest ware of | 
Cholula, and many of the goblets were of gold | 
and silver, or fashioned of beautiful shells. 

He is said to have possessed a complete service | 
of solid gold, but as it was considered below a} 
king’s dignity to use any thing at table twice, | 
Montezuma, with all his extravagance, was 
obliged to keep this costly dinner-set in the tem- 
ple. The bill-of-fave comprised every thing edible 
of fish, flesh and fowl that could be procured in 
the empire, or imported from beyond it. 

Relays of couriers were employed in bringing 
delicacies from afar, and as the royal table was 
every day supplied with fresh fish brought with- 
out the modern aids of ice and air-tight packing, 
from a sea-coast more than a hundred miles dis- 
tant, by a road passing chiefly through a tropi- 
cal climate, we may form some idea of the speed 
with which these couriers travelled, 

There were cunning cooks among the Aztecs, 

and at these extravagant meals there was almost 
as much variety in the cooking as in the matter 
cooked, Sahagun gives a most formidable list 
of roast, stewed and boiled dishes of meat, fish 
and poultry, seasoned with many kinds of herbs, 
of which, however, the most frequently men- 
tioned is chile. He further describes many kinds 
of bread, all bearing a more or less close resem- 
blance to the modern Mexican tortilla, and all 
most tremendously named. Imagine, for in- 
stance, when one wished for a piece of bread, 
having to ask one’s neighbor to be good enough 
to pass the totauquitlaxcallillaquelpacholli; then 
there were tamales of all kinds, and many other 
curious messes, such as frog-spawn and stewed 
ants cooked with chile; but more loathsome to 
us than even such as these, and strangest of all 
the strange compounds that went to make up the 
royal carte, was one highly-savored, and proba- 
jy savory-smelling dish, so exquisitely prepared 
that its principal ingredient was completely dis- 
guised, yet that ingredient was nothing else than 
human flesh, 





sibilant 
AN INTERESTING HISTORY. 

The greatest carpet manufacturer in the world 
is Sir John Crossley, of Halifax, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land. In early life he was a poor workman, and 
married a poor girl, which marriage, however, 
was the “making of him.” The correspondent 
of one of our exchanges thus refers to the cir- 
cumstance: 


The story as told to me is that this girl was 


‘because of its teeth. 





receiving six pounds a year; but that, being very 
thrifty, she had managed to save up a little for- 


I was much struck by the hearty and happy ap- 
pearance of their work-people. There seems to 
be no part of the work which is hurtful to health, 
such as makes a visit to Sheffield works so pain- 
ful. The young women in the Halifax works 
are certainly not pretty, but they seem to have a 
fine flow of spirits. Iam told that they have a 
remarkably fine taste in dress, 

A lady in Halifax having occasion to enter a 
milliner’s shop, had her attention attracted by a 
beautiful and very expensive French bonnet, and 
She was told it was sold. 


“O, [had no idea of buying such an expensive 
Upon which the milli- | 


bonnet,”’ said the lady. 
ner said, “It is a joint stock bonnet; that is, it 


| belongs to three factory-girls, who wear it by | 


turns on Sunday. 


+o 


WHAT WOULD YOU THINK? 


When walking out some summer's day, 
What if a little bird should call, 
And on your shoulder perch and say, 
“Speak well of all, or not at all,” 
What would you think! 


What if you chased and caught for fun 
An airy, gaudy butterfly; 
And on its wings there in the sun 
You plainly saw the words ** Don’t lie!” 
What would you think! 


What if you watched an opening rose 
Spread all its petals to the air, 
And to your wondering gaze disclose 
Two little warning words, “Don’t swear!” 
What would you think! 
What if you sought to rob the birds, 
And hunted for their nests with zeal, 
But found each egg traced o’er with word 
As plain as print, “Dear boy, don’t steal!’ 
What would you think! Independent. 
a 


NAKO THE CHINESE DOG. 
The canine race in China has peculiarities of 


| its own, just as everything else has in that coun- | ’em!” cried the First Luff. 


try. A traveller there gives an interesting sketch 
of one specimen of the “celestial” bow-wow. 


I purchased a pretty large, shaggy white dog, 
of a breed which is common all over China. We 
called it Nako, or the Nakowallah, after the 
place of its birth; and never did poor animal 
show such attachment for its native village. It 
could only be managed for some days by a long 
stick which was fastened to its collar, as it did 
not do to let it come into close contact with us 
In this vile durance, and 
even after it had got accustomed to us, and could 
be led by a chain, it was continually sighing, 
whining, howling, growling, and looking piteous- 
ly in the direction in which it supposed its birth- 
place to be. Even when we were hundreds of 
miles away from Nako, it no sooner found its 
chain loose than it immediately turned on its 
footsteps and made along the path we had just 
traversed, being apparently under the impression 
that it was only a day’s journey from its beloved 
village. It had the utmost dread of running wa- 
ter, and had to be carried or forced across all 
bridges and fords. 

No dog, of whatever size, could stand against 
it in fight, for our Chinese friend had peculiar 
tactics of its own, which took its opponents com- 
pletely by surprise. When it saw another dog, 
and was unchained, it immediately rushed 
straight at the other dog, butted it over, and 
seized it by the throat, or some equally tender 
place, before the enemy could gather itself to- 
gether. Yet Nako became a most affectionate 
animal, and was an admirable watch. It never 
uttered a sound at night when any stranger 
came near it, but quietly pinned him by the calf 
of the leg, and held on there in silence until 
some one it could trust came to the relicf. The 
Nakowallah was a most curious mixture of sim- 
plicity, ferocity and affectionateness. I left him 
with a lady at Peshawar, to whose little girls he 
took at once, in a gentle and playful manner; 
but when I said “Good-by, Nako,”’ he divined at 
once that I was going to desert him; he leaped 
on his chain, and howled and wailed. 


ee 
AN EFFECTIVE REPROOF. 


Royal lips ought to excel in polite and gracious 


words, for rulers may govern their subjects by | 


example no less than by authority. 


their right to control others. Rumor has said 
ugly things of Victoria in recent times, but the 
following incident in her early reign was beauti- 
ful: 

When Queen Victoria was about thirty years 
younger than she is now, she was inclined to be 
very exact in the way of business, and more es- 


\ i pecially in the way of promptness to appointed | ‘ 
j tune, amounting in all to forty pounds. Mr. | times and places. Seven years a queen, four | two children were found frozen to death, the g 


They need | 
| to rule themselves and their tempers to prove 


wore, and passed it around the neck of Lady 
Sutherland. , 

Though given as a present, the lesson conveyed 
with it made a deep and lasting impression 
The proud duchess changed color, and a teay. 
which she could not repress, fell upon her cheek 
On the next day she tendered her resignation, 
but it was not accepted. It is said that everag 
terwards she was, if any thing, more punctnal 
than the queen herself. 


’ 


~~ 


BEATEN WITH DUTCH CHEESE, 


“ 





| Limburger cheese is “strong” enough to put 
| one to flight without being fired at him, but the 
| kind referred to below seems to have been that 
sometimes known as “‘white-oak cheese,” such as 
the hard-headed old negro mistook for a grind. 
stone. An exchange re-prints a queer sea story, 
showing how this cheese once saved a hero hig 
victory: 

The greatest ammunition that we have hea 
| of lately was used by the celebrated Comme 
| Coe, of the Montevidean Navy, who, in an ep 
gagement with Admiral Brown, of the Buenos 
| Ayres service, fired every shot from his locker, 

“What shall we do, sir?’’ asked the First Liey. 
tenant; “we've not a single shot aboard,—round, 
grape, cannister and double-headed, all gone.” 

“Powder gone, eh?”? asked Coe, 

“No, sir; got lots of that.” 

“We had confounded hard cheese—a round 
Dutch one—for dessert at dinner to-day 
you remember it?” said Coe, ; 

“I ought to; I broke the carving-knife in try. 
ing to cut it, sir.” 

“Are there any on board 

“About two dozen; took ’em from a drover 

“Will they go into the eighteen pounders?” 

“Capital, Commodore! that’s the idea! I'll try 


rd 


| 


r 
| 
| 


3 don't 


9) 


| And in afew minutes the fire of the old Sant 
| Maria (Coe’s ship), which had ceased entirely, 
| was re-opened, and Admiral Brown found more 
| shot flying over his head. Directly one of them 
struck the mainmast, and as it did so it scattered 
and flew in every direction. 
| “What is it that the enemy are firing?” 
| Brown; but nobody could tell. 
| Directly another one came in through a port 
| hole, and killed two men who stood near hin, 
| then striking the bulwarks, burst into flinders, 
“Zounds! this is too much; this is some new 
Paixan or other; I don’t like ’em at all!” cried 
Brown. 
And then, as four or five more came slap 
| through their sails, he gave orders to fill away, 
and actually backed out of the fight, receivinga 
parting broadside of Dutch cheese, 


asked 


_ 
>> 


THE WRONG “SHE.” 

They were trying a horse case, not long since, 
in one of our Massachusetts courts, and the 
lawyer was questioning the witness in reference 
to the animal’s habits and disposition: 








“Have you ever driven her?” 

“T have,”? was the reply. 

“Was there any one with you at the time?” 
was the next question. 

“There was a lady with me,” 
answered. 

“Was she a good driver?” was the next ques 
tion, the lawyer referring to the anime 
witness understood that he meant the lady. 

“She was,” he replied. 

“Was she gentle and kind?” asked the legal 
limb, and the reply was in the affi 
thongh the witness, still thinking of the lady, 
looked a little surprised. 

“She did not kick?” was the next interroga- 
tion, and a decisive “No,” was the answer. 

“She did not rear up, or kick over the traces, 
or put her hind feet through the dashboaid, 
try to run away, or act ugly, or’ — ' 

The witness was boiling over with indignati 
by this time, and interrupted the Jawyer wit, 
“Do you mean the horse or the lady?” 

“I mean the mare we're talking about,” thu 
| dered the counsel. 

“O !? was the response, “I thought you meant 
the gal.” And with this explanation the purstit 
of justics was resumed. 


was asked. 


the witness 


omirmative 


n 
( 





HE HAS HIS REWARD. 

It is a trite remark that there are greater he 
roes of whom the world knows nothing thal 
those who are already known to fame. This 
touchingly illustrated in the following: 


In a quiet little town of Towa, the othe 


1s 











r day, 


Crossley, who married her, had nothing at all. | years a wife, and three years a mother, she felt,| wrapped in the coat of the boy, The wit 


On the forty pounds they set up a shop, in which | 
various useful things weve sold, the business be- 
ing entirely conducted by the wife. 
Having gained more money by this means, the | 
Dusiness was gradually enlarged, until finally | 
they resolved to restrict it to a special article— 
Next followed the project of a single | 
loom; the one loom multiplied itself to a small | 
room full. } 


probably, a more weighty dignity resting upon 
her than she has felt since. 

And yet, nocrust of dignity or royal station 
could ever entirely shut out her innate goodness 
of heart. At the time of which we speak the 
Duchess of Sutherland held the office of mistress 
of the robes of the British queen, and on public 
occasions her position was very near to the royal 
person, and deemed of great importance. A day 


| cold, says a Brooklyn paper, has taken many & 
life, but none of the unfortunates were found lm 
so touching an attitude as this. It was notl 
the heat of conflict that this boy died; there 4% 
| no shrieking fife nor rattling drum to stir his 
| thickening blood, nor conitide’s eye to mark lis 
| heroic fall; nothing to rouse his youn enthiui 
jasm. Bunt the little coat folded carefully about 
| the girlish form, and his own naked breast, t" 


Then they bought the patent of the American | and an hour had been appointed for a certain | of the quiet conrage and self-sacrifice with whit 


Bigelow loom, and this seems to have caused | 
their business to enlarge very rapidly. The first | 
poor little building with which they *began—a | 
picture of it is kept in a frame—expanded like a 
magical tree, and now their establishments have 
spread into a town of their own, the buildings 
being connected by high bridges, passing above 
the streets. They employ five thousand hands, 


jand their machinery is turned by seven steam 


engines, representing an aggregate 
thousand horse. | 

It took me several hours to go through even | 
one or two of their buildings. I did not have} 
much opportunity of examining their fabrics, but 


power of three | 


public ceremony in which the queen was to take 
part. 

The hour had arrived, and of all the court the 
duchess alone was absent, and her absence re- 
tarded the departure. The queen gave vent 
more than once to her impatience, and at length, 
just as she was about to enter the carriage with- 
out her first lady of honor, the duchess, in 
breathless haste, made her appearance, stam- 
mering some faint words of excuse. 

“My dear duchess,” said the queen, smiling, 
“I think you must have a bad watch.” And as 
she thus spoke, she unloosed from her neck the 
chain of a magnificent watch whicl: she herself 


| he met the pitiless blast that blew a ! 
| as on her; and not when the snows have mel! 
| and the birds are twittering over the giave | 
| holds them both, shall the memory of his fn 
| chivalry die away among the selfish incidents" 
blife, or be without its influence on the thous! 
'and action of those who ave older than h 
many far older than he. 


as cold on him 

1, 

fine 
e—ot 


i 


| “Tue Spicor’s Oor.”—Lord Aulie remarket® 

| one of his tenants that it was a very we 

“Indeed, my lord,” replied the man, 
the spigot’s oot a’ the gither.” 


t seas. 


“] think 
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For the Companion. 
SPRING QUESTIONS. 


How do the pussy-willows grow ? 

How do the meadow violets blow? 

How do the brooklet’s waters flow? 
Gold-Locks wants to know. 


Long and gray, 
he willows sway, 
And the catkins come the first spring day. 
Plenty of them 
On every stem, 
All dressed in fur, 
As if they were 
Prepared to keep the cold away. 


The violets, too, 
In bonnets blue, 

And little crooked necks askew, 
Stand, sweet and small, 
Where the grass is tall, 
Content to spy 
But a bit of sky, 

Nor ever to know the world at all. 





The waters run 
In shade and sun, 
And laugh because the winter’s done, 
Now swift, now slow, 
The pace they 
Shining between 
Their banks of green, 
Whither they neither care nor know. 
Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs. 
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For the Companion. 
LITTLE CARL’S GOAT. 


Little Carl’s papa came up the lane one even- 
ing with a new companion. 

Mamma, standing in the bay window, won- 
what kind of a strange dog he had brought 
home with him, and she called to her little boy, 
who was coming in from the barn with the milk- 
as, “Come, Carl, see what papa has got for 





a 


|home before the train left. 


| bright colors. 


Papa promised to see him safely started for 
Then little Carl 
cracked his whip, and away scampered the goat. 
The red wheels rattled over the white road, the 
green trees waved “good-morning,”’ little Carl’s 
yellow curls floated back on the summer wind, 
and it was all a very pretty little picture in 


Carl came directly home, as papa told him, 
unharnessed the goat himself, and took him out 
to play. 

“Don’t go near the pond, Carl, and be home 
to luncheon,’’ said mamma. Carl promised, and 
away he and his little companion ran down the 
lawn, over the fence,—the goat seeming to feel 
very happy with his new master and pleasant 
quarters—jumping, leaping and capering right 
merrily. 

There was avery high, rugged hill back of the 
house that Carl’s little fat legs had never at- 
tempted to mount. Not so the nimble feet of his 
playmate. Up, up he climbed as soon as he 
espied it, and in a short time stood on its crest, 
looking down upon the little boy. 

“Come down adain, goaty!”’ called little Carl. 
Goaty liked it very well up there, and went on 
browsing, paying no attention whatever to his 
little friend’s call from the bottom of the hill. 

Carl sat down at the foot now, and wished he 
was a goat! 

“O, goaty, do come down adain!”’ he cried, pit- 
eously. This appeal seemed too much, for down 
scampered the goat, and capered along in front of 
him. Car! followed, and tried to imitate his leaps 
and jumps. “If I try every day, maybe dey’ll 
drow, and I tould climb, too, by-and-by,”’ said he 
to himself, lifting up his fat legs, one after the 
other, as high as ever he could, and now and 


then giving a little backward leap. ‘No, no, 
goaty, not there, mamma said nor!” called 


Carl, as the goat gambolled on toward the pond. 
But goaty didn’t hear, and went on and on, and 
little Carl after him. 

Presently, in attempting a leap rather more 
frisky and agile than any he had as yet copied, 
little Carl’s foot slipped. He caught hold of the 
goat’s horns to save himself; but too late. Over 
and over, and down the bank they both rolled, 
right into the pond. 

If he couldn’t climb, he could scream, and 
Carl’s shrill cries soon brought some mowers 
who were in a field near by. They couldn’t help 
but laugh to see the two scrambling together in 
the water, but they soon fished them out, and 
took them home in a very damp condition. 

“I was only tryin’ to jump like the goat, 
mamma, and we both felled in.” 

“But Carl,” said mamma, “little boys don’t 








Little Carl ran as fast his fat legs could carry 
him, and met his papa on the little bridge that 
osael the brook. He looked shyly at the curi- 
ns Kind of animal, and the animal at him as 
“ey neared one another; then, after papa had 
‘ ssed his little boy up in the air and kissed him, 
tle Carl asked,— 





“What kin’ of a dog is it, papa?” 
“Does it look like a dog, Carl?” said papa, 
laughing, 

“No—not—azactly. ] dess it’s a sheep.” 

“No, you guess wrong,’’ answered papa, “‘it’s a 
pot, A goat has long, coarse hair, while a 
Sheep has wool, you know; and Mr. Goat nas a 
heard like papa’ s, and aaep don’t wear any.” 

“What'll he eat, papa?” asked Carl, wanting 

0 feed his strange little playfellow at once. 

“O, he isn’t hard to please. He will eat most 
ay thing,—grass, clover, vegetables. You may 


¢ him a carrot or turnip occasionally, and a 
dnch of salt or a lump of sugar sometimes; but 


— twatch him that he don’t nibble the 


off pana’s trees. I have got a nice little 
1 and harness for him, and to-morrow you 
drive him down to the depot when I go to 
®tain, Now run off to the barn with him 
nd tell Dennis to give him some supper and a 
ice, clean straw bed to sleep on.” 
Mamma felt a little anxious when she saw the 
aug driver start down the lane next day with 
Pretty little wagon, bright harness and curi- 
NS “horse;”? 


fe very careful, Carl, that he don’t run off, or 
YOU, or something, ” she called, ‘and come 


ight home when papa gets on the car,” 








need to jump and caper like goats. They must 
| walk straight, like men—like papa does. If you 
| try to be a goat, I shall have to feed you on 
| grass, and put you in the barn to sleep at night, 
land I’d rather see you in your little crib be- 
side me.” 

Little Carl didn’t relish the idea of eating and 
sleeping on straw; so he promised his mamma 
he would not copy after any of his little playfel- 
low’s antics again, but would behave like an 
obedient, nice little boy. G. DE B. 
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For the Companion. 


PUSSY’S PETITION. 

‘“Mew—mew—mew!”’ 

Pussy rubbed herself against Granpa’s legs as 
she made this appeal, and he, supposing she 
meant “Good a” said, kindly,— 

“Pretty pussy! pretty pussy!’’ and continued 
his work in the garden. 

But she was not satisfied. She kept mewing 
and rubbing against him, and when he stopped 
to stroke her fur she would run a little way and 
come back, just as a dog does when he is asking 
to be followed. 

Thinking this must be what she wanted, the 
kind old man laid down his rake, and, led by 
pussy, went around to the front of the house. 
A morning-glory was trained over the porch, and 
there, caught in its tendrils, was her little kitten, 
half-choked, mewing pitcously, and utterly help- 
less. 

Pussy could not get her out, and with true 
mother-love had sought friendly aid of one whose 
kindness she could always trust. 

When her kitten was gently lifted out and 
placed by her side, she showed her delight in 
every possible way. 

Mrs. M. O. JoHNSON. 





For the Companion. 


A CHEROKEE school-girl, who had noticed that 
some of the stars twinkle while others give a 























Enigmas, Charades, Secsian, &e. 


WORD SQUARE, 


A clump of trees. Poetry. 
Split. To come in. 
Open. . A. B. Oo, 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA, 
My first is in uncle, but not in son; 
My second in hurry » but never in run; 
My third is in apple, but not in cherry; 
My fourth is in boat, but not in a wherry; 
My fifth is in wait, but is not in wish; 
My sixth is in water, but not ina fish’; 
My seventh’s in a grist, yet ne’er goes to mill; 
My eighth’s found in brook, but not seen ina rill; 
My ninth’s not in brs anch, but it is ina bough; 
My tenth graces oxen, but slights every cow. 
Now little folks, hasten and bring me to view; 
Perhaps I’m a name sometimes given to you. 





GENTS,.—Chang Chang sells atsight. Necessary as 
ZA. soup. Goods free. Chang Chang Mt’ "sg Co Boston. 
5 20 per day athome. Terms Free, Address 
$5 to $20 pio Srson & Con Portiand, se. 20 
D> FANCY VISITING CARDS in different tints, 
ae? with ni line, sent for 20 cts. Send stamp tor si wp les. 
td MINKLER & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 1j7—2t 


PPREE; 15 Foreign Stamps, Circulars, and Price Lists. 
Star Stamp Company, Sw ag Vermont. 
Ca Branch of Boston S. S. Co 16—2t 
P. EVANS & eG. < Garland. Me., will send by 
4e mil, on receipt of $150, a good single shot blan 
l4—4t 


Cartridge Pistol. 

] EST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 
AD Address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box 14, 
Northampton, Mass. o—tf 


50? E NGRAVED CALLING CARDS, 25 cents. 
hee pal stamp. All who read this wanted as 
agents, . 16--ly 














De. F Newtonville, Mass. 


GENTS Witten. “New Styles of Visiting Cards 
and Cases, tull outfit, 15 cents; with Chromo, 30 
cents. Address H. F. Damon, New Bedford, } Mass. 


50 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
e postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) tor 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake ¢ os. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 per cent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. li—ly 
Boxx $150 PRESS !—Just out. 
Press (self-inking), with ink, pad, type, plyers and 
150 assorted type. Prints 300 cards, envelopes, labels, ete., 
a hour. Sent free for $150. Boys’ Press Co. 215 
”ennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. l4- 
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Coe TANT EMPLOYMENT.—At home, Male 
/ or Female, $30 a week warranted. No capital re- 
uired. Particulars and valuable sample sent free. Ad- 


dress with 6c return stamp, C. ROSS, Williamsburgh, 
x. z. 14—13t 


OAT | GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 
TOILET Soap, Sold everywhere. 
SILVER-PLATED WARE polished with Inpext- 
J CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if 
41—1f 


polished with whiting or plate- pow der. 

D 4 R IEST and hardest work in the house made 
comparatively easy and pleasant. Every 

one interested in reducing woman's work should send now 

astamp for our circular, GRAY, DIXON & CO., 51 C a 

bourn Avenue, Chicago, 14- 











steady light, once asked her teacher,— 





star not?” BT. B. 


“What for one star wink at_me and another | 


| 
1 








BETSEY. 
3. 
REBUS. 
Four popular games. 
INDIANA, 
4. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A consonant. 5. Cleft. 
2. A resinous substance. 6. Used in writing. 
3. A plant and its flower. 7. A consonant. 
4. Idle talk. LEOPOLD. 


5. 
CHARADE, 
My first denotes a state in life 
That some do not attain; 
Those only of the gentler sex 
The appellation gain. 
My next the bee and humming-bird 
Best teach us how to do; 
My third an article of food, 
No doubt enjoyed by you. 
My whole is noted for its length, 
But hidden from our view, 
Sinks death and danger underneath 


Its rolling waters blue. H. 4. D. 





A short lesson in natural history. 
Cc. B. J. 
LOGOGRIPH. 

Entire, I support myself beheaded. 

Twice beheaded, I am myself again 

Cut off my head the third time, and I am still the 
same. 

Behead again, and guess my name, if you are 
what is left. CiARL. 

8. 


REBUS, 


Uast eR 





W hat do you think about it? 
WILLY WIspP. 


Conundrums. 

When is a little girl’s arm like an animal? When 
it is a little bear (bare.) 

Why is a short negro like lump-sugar? Because 
he is not a tall (at all) black. 

When is a boat smaller than a bonnet? When 
she’s cap-sized. 

What word of ten letters can be spelt with five? 
——s (XPDNC). 

What word is that which is made shorter by add- 

ing asyllable to it? Short. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.DAVID. 

2. Roxbury, Morocco, Buenos Ayres, Ausfria, Han- 
over, Taunton. Boston. 

3. Milk and peaches make a nice sauce. 

4. Peri, Ebon, Rose, Inez. 

5. Dol hin, Shad, Eel, Dace, Sword, Cat, Gold, 
Perch, Pickerel, Sturgeon, Salmon, Herring, Cod, 
Whale, Chub, Trout, Bass, White, Pike, Shark, Jel- 
ly, ae Sea- Horse, Halibut, Star. 

en to one you will not decipher me, 
7. Day-gone—Dagon. 
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NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Unequalled for Amateur or Business 

Purposes. 
12,500 in use. 
Send stamp for Inuvstratrep Cat- 
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BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 
Man’f's and Dealers in all kinds of 


Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Soston, Mass, 
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FLORENCE 


Sewing Machine Co., 
FLORENCE, MASS., 


Desire to introduce their new and improved Ma- 
chine into those towns where there is new no eeency 
for their sale. To this end they offer special induce- 
mente to CLUBS or SINGLE PURCHAS- 


ERS. Send to above address for circulars. 
the Florence is unequalled for simplicity, beauty, 
durability and serviceableness. the only 


machine with a reversible feed, aud the only one that 
gives the purchaser the choice of sewing in any di- 
rection. 

C4 Florence Sewing Machines have heen used 
constantly in families and shops for twelve 
years without requiring repairs, doing good 
work all the time. if 4t 
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Excelsiog . Your Own Printing 





Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
Larger sizes for large r work, 

BusinessMen dothcir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur Printing,de light 

ful pastime for spare hours. BOY 
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PRINTING OFFICE 
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A PERFECT PRESS, with Type, Ink, 
Rollers, ete., for $5. Cards neatly 
printed and money made, Send 
stamp for C atalogue of Types and 
2 Presses. CURTIS & MICHELL, 
Type Founders, 21 Brattle Street, 
Boston, Mass, —15t 
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agents, we have 
just what you need. Onur 9x11 Mounted Chromos outsell 
any thing in the market. Mr. Persons writes: “I struck 
out yesterday, and by —e easy four hours, cieared 
$7.” A lady has just reported ler profits for the forenoon 
as $5; yesterday up to 2 o’clock she cleared $750. We 
can prove beyond question that one agent ordered 5600 of 
these chromos in eleven working days We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States. We 
will send an assorted 100 of the best selling free of charge 
on receipt of $650. Send in your orders or give usa call, 
Samples by mail 25c., or 12 for$l. BOSTON FRAME 
AND CHROMO CO., 292 Washington St., Boston, Mass 
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NEEDLE-BOOK, 
F. P. Giuck, New Bedford, Maes, 


The Sunscrirrion Price of the ComPANIon is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the yeur. 

Tur Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts, 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter 


The date against your name on the margin of vour paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 
~—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
y us before the date opposite your name can } 
be changed, | 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers | 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your | 
paper is sent. Four name cannot be found on our | 
books unless this is done. | 
The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- | 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and | 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, | 
Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





EARLY MIGRATION TO AMERICA, 

It is generally believed by antiquarians that the 
early settlers in the United States who built the 
mounds in the Western States were of the same race 
that built the pyramids of Coahuila and Mitra, and 
the temples of Yucatan, Mexico and Peru. Until 
quite recently no investigations had thrown light on 
the origin of this race, or how they reached America, 
But some curious facts, lately learned, are very sug- 
gestive. 

Ina mound in the Mississippi Valley was found a 
vessel, thirteen inches high, made of grayish clay, 
having on its surface four pairs of skeleton hands. 
A sailor, who saw it accidentally, said it was an ex- 
act pattern of water coolers used by the Malay Isl- 
anders. The finder of the urn learned, by experi- | 
ment, that it was admirably fitted for this purpose, } 
and made Aun idol was 
found in another mound in Tennessee, which isa 
A kind | 
of wild wheat grows in the neighborhood of Mem- | 


ice needless in Arkansas. 


perfect likeness of the idols used in Japan. 


phis which is identical with some wheat raised in 
the same vicinity from grains taken from a sarcoph- 
agus in Egypt. Such facts seem to prove that this 
race of mound-builders must have come to America 
from the eastern coast of Asia, or from Egypt. The 
migration was probably to the Pacific rather than to | 
the Atlantic coast. 
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A PET LOBSTER, | 

Almost everything in the shape of an animal has | 
found persons to pet it; but it is only now we hear 


of a pet lobster. A Paris correspondent writes: 


A journalist met with a strange pet the other day 
when paying a visit. While he was talking he | 
noticed something moving on the carpet, which was 
neither dog nor cat. On looking again he saw that | 
it was a fine lobster, dark gray, spotted with red, 
and thought that it must have escaped from the 
kitchen. The lady of the house ite, and said, “1 
must tell you the history of my pet. Some months | 
ago I bought a lobster, and as it was not wanted for | 
dinner, my cook left it in the water in the kitchen. 
I was going to a ball that night, and being ready, I 
sat in an easy chair and fell fast asleep. Suddenly I 
sprang up from the pain of a sharp bite in my foot, 
and I saw the lobster biting it. I started up and ran 
to the kitchen. No one was there, and a cloth in 
front of the fire had caught fire. It was soon extin- 
guished, but I have kept the lobster ever since, out 
of gratitude.’ It has its basin of cold water, and 
seems to recognize its mistress, and is se fond of | 
music that it is always drawn towards the piano 
whenever she plays. 


= > 
HOME LIFE OF THE EMPEROR. 
A French writer publishes some curious details of 
the home life of the Emperor William, who, as is 
known, inhabits a house of no great pretensions: 


On entering his study the emperor approaches that 
second window, where is suspended an almanac for 
his personal use. Every leaf has at the top a verse 
from the Bible, proverb, or sentiment extracted 
from some German poet or philosopher; then, un- 
derneath the date, in large print, are set down the 
marking events of the reign, the publication of cer- 
tain ordinances, the reviews held, journeys under- 
taken, visits received, ete. The emperor likes to 
add remarks in pencil on those pages, and often 
sums up his day ina line or a phrase. Those manu- 
script notes will be valuable for the history of his 
life. His Majesty next receives his doctor, who, ac- 
cording to his observation, permits the sovereign to 
go out, or orders him to keep his room, 


- 
MISPLACED CONFIDENCE, 


A crack shot and good fellow from New Orleans, 
while hunting along the railroad track a short dis- 
tance from that city, discovered a large alligator 
swimming across a bayou to the place where he was 
standing. This was a strange proceeding, as alliga- 
tors usually do quite the reverse, but this one being 
very large, and looking savage, our friend thought 
it a challenge, and gave him a ball just back of his 
flippers. The old fellow turned back at this, re- 
crossed the bayou, about twenty yards wide, and 
crawled up the bank, when a second shot laid him 


| mighty hunter expected, when what was his surprise 


All postmasters are re- | 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, | 


YOUTH’S 


irers ran up to 
ulations as our 


THE 


out. Just then a party of track rey 
look at the game and offer congr: 


to find himself instead of the alligator surround- 
ed, and in imminent danger of having “his head 
punched” by an angry crowd. He had killed their 
pet, one they had been feeding for two years. The 
alligator had crossed over, seeing a man standing 
there, in friendly expectation of something to eat, 
and became a victim of misplaced confidence. Full 
apologies and explanations were made, and grumb- 
lingly accepted. 
| —. 


HIS WIFE'S AUNT. 

Some people are always praising up their relatives 
and what they do, and how much superior their work 
is to others. A Western paper tells an amusing 
case in point: 


| 


A certain Lincoln County huckster, who deals 
principally in butter and poultry, invariably asks a 





little more for these luxuries than any of his neigh- 
bors. When asked his reason for so doing, he al- 
ways replies after this fashion: 
“Well, sir, that’s an extra quality of butter. It 
was made by my wife’s aunt, sir,—oue of the best 
| housekeepers in the State. Those chickens area su- 
perior article, sir. They were raised by my wife’s 
aunt, sir, and what she doesn’t know about raising 
chickens aint worth knowing.” 

This peculiarity has been remarked by his custom- 
ers, and they are in the habit of commenting upon it 
| quite frequently behind his back. The other day a 
| very solemn-looking individual entered the store, 
and walking up to a basket of eggs, inquired,— 
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COMPANION, | 


FRED O. YOUNG, 
THE LerT-HANDED PENMAN. 
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English language correctly should be acquired in yoy 
Once formed, the habit, like all habits, good or bad, js gig’ 
ficult to break off or even through. - 


valuable in the formation of this habit. 
nouncing Hand-Book of Words.” 
such as are often mispronounced, and those which may } 

pronounced in either of two ways without offence,— Thy 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Apri 1st. ws 
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24mo. Flex., 60c. Pocket Edition, 25c, 
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It is wonderful what great things are sometimes accom- 
plished under the most discouraging difficulties. Mr. | 
Fred O. Young, of Maine, has acquired a beautiful hand- | 


fingers of his right hand. He is now attending the Bry- 
ant & Stratton College in Manchester, N. H., where he is 
fitting himself for a teacher of penmanship and book- 


J. E. Suitn’s OAKRIDGE, 
of Mai 


writing, notwithstanding the fact that he has lost all the | LITTLE CLASSICS. 8v 


| and the number was increased to 5732 in 1872. 


| only 


|} some household duty, but begged Brother Carr to 


“What do you ask for eggs? 

“Fifteen cents a dozen,”’ was the bland reply. 

“Fifteen cents?” exclaimed the melancholy cus- 
tomer. “Why, I can buy them anywhere at ten; 
but maybe your wife’s aunt laid these eggs?” 

The owner of the hen fruit hung his head, looked 
thoughtful a moment, and replied,— 

“Take ’em along at ten!” 


keeping in the “Chain” of Colleges. The Daily Union of 
that city thus speaks of him: 

“Among the pupils was one in whom we could not but 
take a deep interest. Fred O. Young came here for the 
purpose of attending the school, from Lincolnville, Me.; 
when about seven years old he lost all the fingers of the 
right hand, but subsequently learned to write with his 
left. He was but an ordinary writer, he says, until last 
winter, when he got a copy of Gaskell’s Compendium of 
Penmanship and commenced the study and practice of 
penmanship by its aid. He now writes most beautifully 
and with great ease, and possesses an unusual facility in 
ornamental penmanship. Prof. Gaskell told us he con- 
sidered Young the best left-handed penman in the United 
States. The most interesting part of the matter is that 
when writing, Mr. Young turns his paper round until the 
ruled lines are vertical, the head of the sheet being at his 
right hand, and then turning the left side of his body 
toward the desk, writes down the vertical lines, towards 
his body. When completed the sheet is turned round 
and the letter is found in the ordinary shape and with all 
the letters sloped as if written by a right-handed person. 
Mr. Young is a young gentleman of education, and has 
been a successful teacher in Maine. He unhesitatingly 
declares that the elegance of his penmanship is entirely 
eaten in Paris. But it is rapidly becoming an im- | attributable to his study of Gaskell’s Compendium. He 
portant and favorite article of food in Franee. It | has only been about a week a student at the business Col- 
will be hard to bring people to use it in this country. | ¢8® : 

The Boston Journal says: 


AD ODE TO SPRIG. 
(WITH A 


COLD ON HIS HEAD.) 


Welcub, welcub, birthful sprig! 
Happy birds are dow od wig, 
Flittig about frob tree to tree, 
Fillig the air with belody. 
The brooks dow break their icy bads, 
Ad rushig, tearig through the lads, 
Break dowd dabs ad such like thigs 
As though they were daught but gossaber wigs. 
Widter, with its storbs ad sdows, 
Has gode, but left a code id by dose; 
The sky ad people all look blue, 
Ad every wud says “‘Ca-chee ad ca-choo.” 
New York Mail. 
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HORSE-MEAT IN FRANCE, 
It is only a few years since horse-flesh began to be 


Impure Blood.—In morbid conditions of the blood 
are many diseases; such as salt rheum, ring-worm, boils, 
carbuneles, sores, ulcers and pimples. In this condition 

of the blood try the VEGETINE, and cure these affections. 
been, Its use, except in the manufacture of the | 45 a blood-purifier it has no equal. Its effects are won- 
well-known Lyons sausages, is of recent date. The derful Cox 
first equine butcheries were established in 1866. In| ~ = 7 
1867, after atrial of one year, 2152 horses were butch- 
ered and sold for food. In 1869 the number of | 
horses, asses and mules slaughtered reached 2658, 


The Paris correspondent of the New York Times 
says that the consumption of horse-flesh in Paris for 
public alimentation is much greater than it has ever 








A FIRST-CLAss pictorial $3 magazine, “THE PHRENo- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, sent six months “on trial’ for $1 50, 
by S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Com. 

4 the figures rose to 7184, which gave, net, | = SS == 

,295,520 kilogrammes of meat,—a kilogramme be-| Boys anp Grnts, send postal card for J. Jay Gould’s 
ing about two pounds. On the Ist of January of the | yew 64 Page Catalogue... Money made easily at home. 
wesent year there were fifty shops in Paris where aaa ics: ttt ; . 
Locee-dleah was sold to the public, and there were 
five more shops in the suburbs of the city. In the 
provincial towns the progress has been about the 
same. The change is not due to actual preference 
of horse-flesh to beef, but mainly to the tact that it | 
costs about one-half as much. Hence it is | 
mostly used by the poor. Considering that it is only 
a poor quality of horses that gets slaughtered, the 
French certainly show a great readiness to adopt 
the new food. 
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| TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills if you have been drink- 
| ing too much, ms Com. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. Com. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 
There was a time when men thought that the only way 
reat Hernia was with the old metal spring Truss, with 
i ainful attendants. That time has passed. The 
stic Truss cures Rupture, and causes no pain in 
s sold cheap and sent by mail everywhere by 
tic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. City, who 
send Cireulars free on application. Branch office 129 


> 
HOW HE MADE HIMSELF AT HOME, 

“Make yourself at home,’’ isa common form of 
hospitable welcome, but the invitation may be awk- 
wardly taken advantage of if our friend happens to 


be odd. The Nashville Banner says: 
é Tremont Street, corner Winter Street, Boston. 
The eccentric “Brother Carr,’ whose name has — 

become a household word in many families in this 
city, once paid an informal visit to a good religious 
family, as he was in the habit of doing when he 
came to Nashville. The lady of the house came in, 
but after some time excused herself to attend to 


Have you ever seen the illustrated cata- 
logue of the Excelsior Printing Presses? 
The best of all small presses. Prices $3 
and upward. Jfany Boys make a dollara 
day beside attending school, printing cards, 
ete. A boy can do all his a printing. Send two 
ly = esc oye three-cent stamps for the catalogue, to the manufacturers, 
make himself at home. : W. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. ‘i 

When she returned she found the reverend gen- | —— So yy eee 
tleman on his knees in front of the fireplace, taking | FKWOREIGN STAMPS CHEAP. 25 varieties, 10 
up the ashes. cents; 60 varieties, 25 cents; 350 mixed stamps, 50 cents. 

s. : P . Premiums given away. 

Perfectly taken back at this spectacle, she said, 


EXCELLENT STORIES, 


Miss Wootson’s CASTLE NOWHERE. $2, g;, 


ries of the Great Lakes. 


2. An Old-Time Story 
aine. i 
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ook of Quite Superior Stories. 
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| HoweLs’s A FOREGONE CONCLUSION, ¢: 


All of Mr. Howells’s books are delighttul,—this ty 
best. ‘ 
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CHICKERING PIANO, 
Over 45,000 Made. 
GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT, 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & C0, 
ORGANS AND MELODEON 


The oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


94,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the sm 
Popularity. 


S&P Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, X.%. 


We announce that (until further notice) we wil # 
to applicants in any city or town where we have nose 
on the same terms and at the same discounts as to lit 
dealers who purchase from $30,000 to $50,000 value 
nually. 

The fact of ours being the oldest and Jargest manufac 
ry in the United States, with 54,000 instruments n0¥2 
use, is a sufficient guarantee of our responsibility and th 
merits of our instruments. 
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| “Why, what in the world are you doing?” pin a a Sy . J 
He answered, “You told me to make myself at 2. DAMé “$3 vm rarRe. CARDS, 2 hese 20 
home; and, if Lwere at home and the ashes needed | te “Guenter Aiea Be MOREE 
taking out as badly as yours, I would do it myself.” ~ 18. Co., N. ¥. : ee = 
She was not much comforted to find that he had 


Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y 

been down in the back yard, had hunted up an old 

ash-pan with as much idea of being at home as she . 
" ave sibly desired. sk : 

could have possibly desired This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
SEN treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
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| His FIRST SHIRT. 


| A countryman bought a shirt in Raleigh, N. C., 

which was the first white one he had ever owned, 
|The next Sunday he was to be married, and that 
| was the important occasion that had incited him to 
| the purchase. The shirt had a nice starched bosom, 

and was open inthe back—a style that was new to 
| its possessor, After careful study he = it on with 

the opening in front, concluding that the stiff bosom 
| was intended as a kind of shoulder-brace to make 
| him stand erect. Thus dressed, he met his bride at 
| the church door; but her knowledge was greater 
| than his about shirts, and she made him go home 
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| and reverse the garment before she would allow the 
ceremony to proceed. 
- : 


SOME TRAVELLERS were recently visiting at an 
elegant private garden at Palermo in Sicily, and 
among the little ornamental buildings, they came to 
one upon which was written “ Non aperite,” that is, 
“Dont open.” This prohibition only served to 
excite their curiosity, and they very uncivilly pro- 
ceeded to disobey their hospitable owner’s injunc- 

| tion. 
i squirted full into their faces. 


Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin Dis- 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free of 
cha to any one send- ing their address to 
| Drs. 5. wets & som. 714 Broedway, New 
ork, [~The standard receipts in this 

wok are worth hundreds of dollars to any TO ALL. 

person with a family. ; 17—52t 
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HUNT’S REMEDY 
| D THE CREAT N 
NEY mepICl 
A POSITIVE REMEDY FOR DROPSY 
AND ALL DISEASES OF THE 
AND URINARY ORGANS 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGCISTS 

W. E. CLARKE, Proprietor, Providence, R.I. 
OND’S EXTRACT. No matter what form bjeed- 
ing may assume, whether from the lungs, nose, gums, 
— bowels, uterus or piles, its action is ua po- 

ent. 7 








On opening the door a strong jet of water was TTENTION., 2 choice receipts sent postpaid on re- 
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We are prepared to fill orders for every desig 
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